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The Kight-lHour Day: 
“Taking a Reckoning ” 


by 
Albert THomas 
Director of the International Labour Office 


N THE vast and fickle sea on which our frail bark is steering 
Sails social justice, it is once more necessary to “ take 


>? 


a reckoning ”’. 
In the speeches and the messages addressed to the Organisa- 


tio on 6 June, the day of the solemn inauguration of the 
new Office, there was a note of confidence which rejoiced our 
hearts. No one doubted that day for a moment that real 
progress had been made in these seven years and real results ob- 
tained. ‘‘ We recognise unreservedly the sureness with which the 
International Labour Office fulfils its task, ’ said the President of 
the Swiss Confederation. ‘ It is not content with unreal successes 


” 


or paper resolutions. 
“A noble reply has just been given to those unbelievers who 


were already scoffing at the growing work and to the disappointed 
pessimists who foretold its rapid decline,’’ said the French Minister 
of Labour. 

And it was Mr. Mussolini who “ saw with sympathy the steady 
development of the task of peace and of social progress. ”’ 

“ Indubitable benefits which are valued more highly day 
by day.’ There was general agreement with this phrase of the 


Italian delegate. 
Yet beside this heartening praise there were some harsh criti- 


cisms. 

A German labour newspaper speaks of “‘ the surrender of the 
International Labour Office to the international social reaction ” 
and declares that ‘“‘ it has failed in its mission ’’!. 





1 Sozialistiche Politik und Wirtschaft, 17 June 1926. Berlin. 
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From the other side of the Alps speaks the Avanti!: ‘‘ The 
failure of the International Labour Office ! — How the Washing- 
ton Convention has been betrayed — Trade unionists have lost their 
freedom of action — Reaction gains a firm footing in Geneva — 
This year’s losses. ’’ These were the heading and sub-headings. 

The chief reproach is that the Office is powerless to obtain the 
ratification of the Eight-Hour Convention — nay, incapable, even, 
of defending its very priaciple ; yet the eight-hour day is the touch- 
stone of the Office’s whole activity. 

In what latitude are we ? Have we lost the right course ? 

It is true that in the last few weeks, both from north and south, 
tempestuous winds have blown. Whither has the storm driven us ? 

The first months of the year had been propitious. After some- 
what long negotiations, on 15 March the Labour Ministers 
of Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy met in 
conference in London to decide if they were in full agreement upon 
the provisions of the Eight-Hour Convention, to examine together 
the exceptions allowed or proposed, and finally to proceed to a 
more or less simultaneous ratification of the Convention. 

As is well known, they agreed upon a text embodying their 
conclusions and confirming their agreement upon the interpretation 
of certain clauses of the Convention’. 

No doubt several of the London conclusions aroused criticism. 
In the opinion of some economists, jurists, and trade union represen- 
tatives they altered the value of several clauses of the Convention. 
It is true, too, that the representatives of the Employers’ Group 
insisted, in the Governing Body, that the London meeting was 
outside the constitutional framework of the International Labour 
Organisation and the Governing Body proceeded with its agenda 
without expressing an opinion upon the conclusions of the Confer- 
ence. Yet the agreement reached between the five industrial 
States represented in London was none the less a real success, 
as the Eighth Session of the Conference emphasised by adopting a 
resolution submit‘ed by Mr. Mertens. This resolution ran as follows : 


The Conference . . . takes note of the agreement reached at the 
Conference of Governments held in London with a view to the ratifi- 





1 Avanti, 3 July 1926. 

* For the whole history of the question of the eight-hour day in 1925 and in 
the first months of 1926 see the account given in the Director’s Report to the Eiglith 
Session of the Conference (pp. 215 et seg.). Among other matters this Report 
reproduces the conclusions adopted in London. 
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cation of the Eight-Hours Convention, which agreement it regards as a 
progressive step. 

The Conference does not intend to express an opinion on the London 
interpretations of the Washington Convention, but, in view of former 
declarations of the Governments represented at London, simply wishes 
to place on record that as far as they are concerned no objections against 
ratification now stand. 


Indeed, despite unrelenting resistance and despite the slowness 
of parliamentary procedure the progress of ratification seemed to 
have gained fresh vigour. 

Upon his return from London the French Minister of Labour 
discussed the conclusions of the Conference before the Parliamen- 
tary Commissions. It will be remembered that about a year ago, 
on 8 July 1925, the Chamber had adopted a Bill authorising the 
Government to ratify the Washington Convention. on condition 
that the Convention did not come into force until Germany had 
ratified it. This Bill was referred to the Senate and Mr. Durafour 
tried to hasten the work of the Upper House. He asked the Commercial 
Commission of the Senate to press forward with the examination 
of the Bill. Mr. Pasquet’s report approving of ratification subject 
to ratification by Germany was adopted by the Commission on 
18 June. A proposal to require as a further condition ratification 
by the United States and Great Britain was not maintained. There 
was still hope that the Senate would discuss the Bill before the 
parliamentary vacation in July. 

The Belgian Minister of Labour, who was the actual author of 
the Act of 1921, found a further reason in the London agreement 
for completing his work by the ratification of the Washington 
Convention. In accordance with an undertaking given by the 
new Cabinet, he introduced a Bill for ratification in the Chamber. 
On 4 June the Chamber adopted the Bill by 116 votes to 3, and 5 
abstentions. This Bill contained neither condition nor reservation. 

The International Labour Conference enthusiastically applauded 
the telegram conveying this welcome news. The Bill was sent 
to the Belgian Senate. There seemed to be no obstacle to an early 
ratification’. The almost complete unanimity of the Chamber was 
proof of the popularity of the measure. 

In Germany, the Minister was relieved of the doubts which he 
had expressed on several occasions upon the interpretation of cer- 





* At the moment of going to press news has been received that the Bill was 
adopted by the Senate on 28 July by 103 votes to 16, with 11 abstentions. A 
proposal to make the ratification of the Convention by Belgium conditional was 
rejected by 82 votes to 42, with 5 abstentions. 
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tain clauses and was no doubt reassured by the undertakings given 
by the neighbour States. He had promised to put into shape at 
once the great Bill for the protection of labour which his Department 
had drafted. He was able to produce statistics showing that since 
December 1923 a large proportion of German workers had never 
ceased to enjoy a normal eight-hour day and that others, little by 
little, had succeeded in regaining it. 

When he came to Geneva in June for the inauguration of the 
new building of the International Labour Office, he was able to 
inform his French colleague that the Bill would be introduced in 
the Reichstag in the autumn, and he authorised him to make this 
statement public’. 

No new procedure was needed in Italy for the moment. The 
Convention was already ratified by the Decree of 29 March 1923 
and ratification was registered on 6 October 1924. Application 
was, however, conditional upon “‘ the ratification without reserva- 
tion or differing conditions of the same Convention by the following 
members of the International Labour Organisation : Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Switzerland ”’. 

Perhaps it would have been necessary when the ratifications 
of these neighbour States had been obtained to bring some provi- 
sions of Italian legislation more completely into agreement with the 
London conclusions. But during the discussions at Montagu 
House the Italian representatives, confident in the knowledge that 
all the clauses of the Convention were already very largely enforced, 
were able to show their sincere desire to obtain a ratification which 
would ensure at least a uniform application in all the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Upon his return to Rome from London Mr. de Michelis said, 
among other things : ‘‘ Differences have been cleared up. Every- 
thing is now so well arranged that the States who are signatories 
of the agreement will be able to ratify, because there are no longer 
any internal or external obstacles. ”’ 

Only the British Cabinet delayed in expressing its opinion. During 
the Conference, however, the threatened coal crisis occupied all its 
time and prevented it from approaching any other subject. It was 
therefore necessary to wait. Still there was no doubt whatsoever 
about the attitude of. the Minister of Labour and of the whole 





Official communiqué published in the French press ; cf. Le Temps, 8 June 1926. 
* Gazzetta del Popolo, 31 March 1926, 
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British Government :a genuine effort would be made and there 
was good ground for hope’. 

At the Eighth Session of the International Labour Conference 
in reply to delegates who complained once more and, unhappily, 
with justice, of the slowness in the ratification of the Eight-Hour 
Convention, the Director was able to show that all the same un 
doubted progress had been made’. 

In the last few weeks one after the other events have occurred 
and dangers threatened which have once more compromised the 
situation. 

After the general strike in Great Britain and in view of the con- 
tinuation of the coal crisis, an Act introducing the eight-hour day 
(instead of seven hours) in coal mines was brought forward, 
debated, and finally adopted on the third reading in the House of 
Lords on 8 July. 

In Italy on 30 June a sudden decision preceded by no public 
discussion introduced a Decree which has added an hour to the 
normal working day. 

Even in France during the discussions in Parliament and else- 
where upon the improvement of the financial situation the Eight- 
Hour Act has been called in question. 

What is the real effect of these developments ? How far will 
they once more postpone or prevent the ratification of the Washing- 
ton Convention, for which the Office has now been patiently and 
unceasingly striving for some six years ? To wh atextent will the 
actual eight-hour day be affected as it is in reality applied in the 
practice of each country ? This is the problem which must be 
examined fully and frankly. 

In France, to begin with, the recent threat to the eight-hour 
day seems for the moment to have passed away. 

At the time of the constitution of the Briand-Caillaux Cabinet, 
when a great attempt at financial reform was contemplated, some 
newspapers revived the traditional attack : according to them the 
eight-hour day was the cause of decreased production, of high cost 
of living, and of the ruinous incursion of foreign workers. 

The report of the Committee of Experts appointed by the Decree 





* This is made clear, in particular, by the statement made by Mr. Wolfe, British 
Government Delegate, on 23 April 1926, in the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and on 1 June, in the International Labour Conference (see Pro- 
visional Record of the Eighth Session of the International Labour Conference, No. 2, 
p. xu, and No. 7, p. 104). 

* Cf. Provisional Record, 2 June 1926, pp. 156-158. 
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of 31 May 1926 to deal with financial reform was published on 
3 July. It stated that such reform was urgent and indispensable, 
but that it would inevitably lead to a serious economic crisis. 
It pointed out, among the remedies and measures which the 
Government should employ to meet this crisis, that they would 
have, in particular, “ to increase in the future and to improve 
immediately the productive possibilities of the country, not by 
repealing the Eight-Hour Act, but by giving it a generous 
application which would make it possible to put aside restrictive 
regulations likely to paralyse the national production. * This 
discreet phrase certainly sounded equivocal. In any case it led to 
criticism and controversy. But on 5 July a communiqué of the 
Council of Ministers described the attitude which the Government 
intended to adopt : 


Mr. Durafour, Minister of Labour, reminded the Council of the manner 
in which the Eight-Hour Act was applied, namely, in a liberal spirit of 
agreement between employers and workers and within the limits of 
the International Conventions of which France was a signatory. 


It was thus made clear that the Government did not think a 
‘“* more generous ”’ application than the present one was necessary. 
It thus asserted its desire to stand by the Convention which ii had 
been proposing to ratify. 

During the discussion on the next and following days in the 
Chamber of Deputies the question was raised several times by Mr. 
Garchery, by Mr. Lebas, and by Mr. Malvy. The President of the 
Council and the Minister of Finance then both declared that they 
had no intention of altering the existing labour legislation or of 
ignoring the international undertakings into which they had already 
entered. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Garchery, a Communist deputy, 
who on 6 July asked the Government “ if it was in favour of retain- 
ing the Eight-Hour Act ”’, the President of the Council made, among 
other remarks, this statement : “‘My answer to the question is 
that there is no ground for anxiety. We have signed the Washing- 
ton agreements ; we have no right to shirk this obligation. ” 

It cannot be concealed that public opinion in general 
remains strongly prejudiced against the effects of the Eight-Hour 
Act and that in the press, and especially in the provincial press, the 
campaign against it continues. This campaign will become ‘still 
more intense in France, just as it was formerly in Germany and is 
now in Italy, because it is argued that increased production, 
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having been shown to be necessary, can be looked for immediately 
in a longer working day, a line of reasoning which seems simple 
and natural enongh. 

It is certain, however, now that this danger has passed away, 
that the French Government’s programme is to attempt the sta- 
bilisation of the national currency without having recourse to an 
increased working day and to stimulate increased production by 
other methods than an increase in hours of work. 

The present urgent business wil! no doubt prevent the Senate 
from adopting the Bill to authorise ratification before the Parlia- 
mentary recess, but it is reasonable, judging by the Government’s 
programme, to hope that the Senate will be asked to deal with it 
when Parliament reassembles. 

From a purely formal point of view the ratification of the 
Washington Convention in Great Britain is not really endangered 
by the new Eight-Hour Act for the mining industry. 

No doubt in most countries miners work shorter hours than the 
workers in other industries. But in point of fact the Washington 
Convention did not lay down any special international regulation 
for mines. Since British miners are in no case going to work more 
than eight hours, ratification still remains possible. 

It might, however, be asked whether the change in mining 
hours did not point to an intention in the British Cabinet to 
alter the general regulation of working hours in all branches of 
industry. Might aot an increase in the working day for all 
industries follow the increase applied to the mining industry ? 
During the debate some labour speakers expressed their fear of a 
general attack upon the eight-hour day. The Government’s answer 
was categorical. In the House of Commons on 28 June the Minister 
of Labour, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, stated : 


There are some people who think, or affect to think, that what we 
are doing is a first move in the direction of a general attack upon hours 
and wages by the Government. I say again on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, as I have said recently in public, that there is nothing of the kind 
attempted or contemplated. No such attack on hours or wages is in 
our minds for one moment. . . . A few people may think so genuinely, 
some people may say so to serve their own ends, but I repeat quite 
emphatically that there is no truth in the statement at all. The coal 
industry is in a special plight and to deal with an exceptional position 
exceptional measures are necessary for the time being.I hope, there- 
fore, that misconception, if it be really entertained, may be dispelled?. 


This declaration makes it reasonable to suppose that the policy 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 June 1926, col. 840. 
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ot the Government responsible for calling together the Conference 
of Ministers of Labour in March has not changed. 

Moreover, the Act itself — and this is a point on which Govern- 
ment spokesmen have frequently insisted — is optional in character. 
It is intended to form a starting point for negotiations between 
miners and mine owners in regard to wages, and its object is, as 
has been said, to allow mine owners to decide definitely what wages 
they can offer as soon as the results of the eight-hour day are known. 

The fact nevertheless remains that the option thus allowed to 
the mine owners will, if they take advantage of it, result in a marked 
inequality as between labour conditions in the English mines and 
those in the majority of continental mines’. 

The enquiry undertaken by the International Labour Office 
should in due course elicit the exact situation of the respective 
mining districts in the different countries in regard to hours of 
work*. Pending the completion of this enquiry, the situation may 
be summarized as follows‘. 

In Great Britain before the passing of the new Act the statutory 
working day consisted of 7 hours underground, exclusive of 
** winding time ”. In order to compare these hours with those 
worked in other countries the average time occupied by the ascent 
and descent, which may be reckoned at 30 minutes, must be 
added ; thus the miner remained on an average 7% hours 
underground. 

In Germany the length of the shift, reckoned from the moment 
at which the descent into the mine began to the moment of regaining 
the surface (i.e. according to the standard adopted for the purpose 
of this article) amounted to 8 hours in the Ruhr and to 8% hours in 
Upper Silesia. 

In France under the Act of 17 June 1919 the statutory shift 
of 8 hours includes the time taken by the workers on the shift in 
ascending and descending. Reckoning such time at 20 minutes 





* Cf. declarations in the House of Commons by Sir Alfred Mond, 30 June 1926 
(Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 30 June 1926, col. 1201) and by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 1 July 1926 (Jbid., cols. 1415-1416). 

* Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, p. 172. 

* This enquiry was undertaken by the International Labour Office in pursuance 
of a resolution brought by Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Delegate, before the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference. Its object is to study 
working conditions (hours of work, paid holidays, wages) in the mines in the differ- 
ent countries. 

* In order to compare hours of work in the mines of the various countries it 
is necessary, in face of the differences between the systems adopted, to take some 
common standard of measurement. For the purposes of this article the unit 
adopted is the time which elapses between the moment at which the worker leaves 
the surface and the moment at which he returns to the surface. 
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on an average, the time spent by the miner underground is about 
7 hours 40 minutes. 

Thus the British miners worked about 30 minutes less than miners 
in the Ruhr, one hour less than miners in Upper Silesia, and 10 
minutes Jess than French miners. As a result of the application 
of the new Act they would werk the same hours as the miners of 
Upper Silesia, 30 minutes more than those in the Ruhr, and 50 
minutes more than the French miners. 

Such appears to us to be the actual effect of the new British 
Act. While the passing of this Act still does not make ratification 
of the Convention impossible, and while the intentions of the British 
Government do not appear to have undergone any change, the Act 
is nevertheless calculated to arouse apprehensions in all mining 
undertakings on the continent, and perhaps to lead by repercussion 
to a general increase in hours of work. The serious feature of the 
matter is the underlying tendency, and this tendency may have 
influenced the still more serious decisions which have been adopted 
by the Italian Government. 


x 
* * 


The Italian Decree-Law No. 1096 of 30 June 1926 concerning 
hours of labour provides that “‘ wntil further orders and by way of 
exception to Decree-Law No. 692 of 15 March 1923 and of labour 
agreements based thereon, all industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
undertakings are hereby authorised to increase the hours worked by 
their employees and workers by one hour ’’. Such is the text of the 
short enactment which has aroused so much excitement throughout 
the world. 

It is still more difficult than in the case of the British Act to 
estimate the real significance of this Decree. So far the only 
information available is that published in newspaper articles or in 
brief official communications. According to a recent announce- 
ment the head of the Government is still discussing the scope and 
manner of application of the Decree with the chief trade organisa- 
tions of employers and workers. The principal features in the 
Italian situation may, howeve>, be stated quite objectively as 
follows. 

The Decree-Law of 15 March 1923 provided that for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day wage rates should be increased 
by not less than 10 per cent. Thus the increase of not less than 
25 per cent. prescribed by Article 6 of the Washington Convention 
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was not adopted, and if Italy had finally and unconditionally 
ratified the Washington Convention the old Decree-Law would 
have had to be amended in this respect. In future, however, under 
the new Decree-Law the ninth hour worked is tc be paid for at 
the ordinary rate’ and forms part of the »ormal working day. 
It has even been declared by some jourvals that in certain cases 
the ninth hour will not eatitle the worker to any payment at all 
and that the workers will be called upon to work nine hours daily 
for the same wages as were paid for the former eight-hour day’. 
This statement appears to be incorrect. 

The fact is moreover emphasised that the Decree is optional 
in character’. Individual undertakings are free to adopt it or not. 
According to the information supplied in the press the Decree 
is apparently not intended to apply to all industries. An attempt 
will, it seems, be made to single out those industries which need 
to reduce costs of production considerably, and especially indus- 
tries manufacturing goods for export — principally no doubt the 
textile industry. In other industries in a less unfavourable situ- 
ation overtime rates may continue to be paid for the ninth hour‘. 

Further, if the explanations given by Mr. Rossoni are to be 
credited, the Government with the assistance of the corporations 
will take steps to ensure that the increase in hours of work shall 
not lead to increased unemployment and will endeavour to adjust 
the resulting increase in production and lowering of costs to the 
available trade outlets‘. 

Thus it is still not easy to estimate exactly how Italy will be 
placed as a result of the new Decree in regard to international 
competition — even admitting that current prejudices in regard 
to the value of long working hours may have some foundation ; 
and it is doubtful whether the Decree will be generally applied. 

The serious aspect of the matter, however, and the one which 
has caused such general concern lies in the fact that the new Decree 
is so drafted that it infringes the basic principle that the normal 
working day shall be eight hours, and in fact amounts to a negation 
of that principle. 





1 Lavoro d'Italia, 1 July 1926; Tribuna, 1 July 1926 ; Lavoro (Genoa), 2 July 
1926 ; Gazzetta del Popolo, 1 July 1926. 

2 Cf. Italian press, 3 July. 

® It is a curious and noteworthy fact that these laws allowing for an extension 
of working hours, both in Italy and in Great Britain, and again, less recently, in 
Germany, are always optional in character. 

* Messaggero, 2 June 1926 ; Lavoro d'Italia, 1 July 1926 ; Giornale d’Italia, 1 July 
1926. 

5 Lavoro d'Italia, 1 July 1926. . 
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The Washington Convention, the supple and elastic character 
of which has not obtained sufficient recognition, does not make 
any provision for fixing internationally a maximum limit to 
the amount of overtime which may be worked. Overtime is allowed 
under the Convention, in accordance with the provisions laid 
down in Articles 6 and 7, by means of public administrative 
regulations issued after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned (fixing of a maximum number 
of additional hours in each instance, increase in rates of pay by 
not less than 25 per cent. as compared with the regular rate, 
and, under Article 7, communication to the International Labour 
Office of complete information concerning measures adopted). 
In actual fact all States resort in practice to overtime, in some 
cases to a considerable extent. All, however, whether or not they 
have ratified the Convention, recognise the principle embodied 
in the Peace Treaty that the normal working day shall be eight 
hours and pay for the ninth hour at overtime rates. 

The essential characteristic of the new Italian Decree consists 
in the fact that it prescribes that the nine-hour day shal) be the 
normal basic working day, and that it breaks the general agree- 
ment to regard the eight-hour day as the basis upon which wage 
questions should be settled. If the question at issue was one of 
cheaper production and wage adjustment, surely this could have 
been settled without abandoning the principle underlying a reform 
of which the beneficial results are universally recognised, and 
which, even without being formally ratified, already formed the 
object of a solemn understanding between all countries ! 

A fact, however, which has still further increased the inter- 
national alarm is that Italy has taken this decision immediately 
following the London Conference, at which her representatives were 
present and where they defended the eight-hour day with great 
energy and firmness. 

From its earliest days the Fascist Government has been at 
some pains continually to show its lively solicitude in regard to the 
conditions under which the Italian workers live and labour. It 
even prided itself — perhaps by way of reply to international 
critics who accused it of reactionary tendencies — on having gone 
further than many other States by conditionally ratifying the 
Washington Convention (and such ratification, in spite of its 
conditional character, represented at any rate the first step towards 
full ratification, and was correspondingly appreciated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office). Moreover, the Italian representative at 
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London, inspired by the tradition to which his Government had 
been consistently faithful, went so far as to ask the other Govern- 
ments what guarantees they could offer that the Convention 
would be effectively applied in their own countries?. 

Suddenly, without warning or preliminary ne, otiation, without 
any information to the International Labour Office. or even to 
the States which were represented in London, this policy of 
unreserved participation in international agreement appears to 
have been, if not abandoned, at any rate forgotten, and to have 
been dealt a shrewd blow. It is true that from the legal point 
of view Italy was free to do as she liked. It is true, also, that her 
conditional ratification had made the coming into force of the 
Convention in Italy dependent on ratification by Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Switzerland! Surely, however, some 
sort of a moral engagement had been undertaken, on which the 
International Labour Organisation was entitled to count in 
proceeding with its work. Itis difficult not to feel keen disappoint- 
ment that Italy should have taken this new step just at the 
moment when some of the conditions laid down by her were, 
thanks to the London Conference, about to be fulfilled. 


* 
* * 


It is easy to imagine the triumph of those whose political 





1 Dr. Brauns, German Minister of Labour, who represented his country at the 
London Conference, drew attention to this fact in a speech recently delivered in 
regard to German social policy. After announcing that the German Bill would 
shortly be brought before the Reichstag and after referring to the possibility of 
its adoption by the Reichstag during the winter, Dr. Brauns proceeded : “ In that 
case we shall once again be ahead of all other countries in yet another sphere. 
It is significant that Great Britain is now preparing an Act concerning hours of 
labour in the mines which is less advanced than the German law concerning hours 
of labour, an Act which provides for one hour’s work per day more than is worked 
in Germany. It is significant that only a few months ago in the course of the dis- 
cussions at London between the Ministers of Labour, Italy in the person of the 
Italian representative continually harassed the German representative with the 
following question : ‘‘ Yes, but is Germany prepared to carry out the decisions and 
agreements adopted at London?” I replied to the Italian representative that 
in Germany we have a politically independent trade union movement which will 
take care to see that any decisions adopted are applied. This answer appeared 
to satisfy the Italian representative for he did not repeat his question. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that this is the country which is now adopting a general nine- 
hour day. In France the same note is already being sounded, not it is true by the 
French Government, but by the French employers. 

** In view of these facts I take this opportunity of declaring that my Govern- 
ment do not intend to turn aside from the line of conduct which they have adopted ; 
that goes without saying. The Washington Convention can only be ratified by 
mutual agreement between the European powers. So much is certain, and we 
have always said so. In regard, however, to hours of work and the protection of 
labour, and the regulation by law of these important questions, we intend to follow 
the way which in our view is the right one. "' (Kélnische Volkazeitung, 10 July 1926.) 
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beliefs lead them to proclaim, in contradiction to the tacts, the 
futility of the work of the International Labour Organisation, 
and to demonstrate the impossibility of carrying out any real 
reforms in the present condition of society'. They think that this 
time they have scored a point. 

In spite, however, of the grounds for serious anxiety afforded 
by the new situation consequent on the decisions adopted by 
Great Britain and especially by Italy, there is no occasion for 
despair. No one in his senses could have imagined that a revolu- 
tion of such importance as that of the eight-hour day, and all the 
reforms consequent thereon, would be carried through without any 
obstacle or delay ; or that the Labour Charter would by easy, 
rapid, and natural steps be universally realised. The only reason 
for setting up a Permanent Organisation was that the task to 
be accomplished was likely to be long and to meet with difficulties 
and opposition. 

The present situation bears a curious resemblance to that 
which faced the International Labour Organisation in the first 
half of 1924. At that time it was Germany which by its Decree 
of December 1923 had, as it were, disturbed the equilibrium which, 
in spite of the absence of formal ratifications by the majority 
of States, had in practice been realised for the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour day. Germany, like any other sovereign 
State, was free to decide for itself and to ratify or not to ratify. 
It was useless for France or Belgium to complain that they had 
succeeded in repairing the damage done by the war without increas- 
ing hours of labour. It was in vain that Czechoslovakia pointed 
out how she has placed her national finances on a sound footing 
whilst at the same time establishing a universal eight-hour day. 
It was of no avail to proclaim that the application of the Dawes 
Plan was not intended to lead to worse labour conditions for the 
German workers. Germany was free to maintain a decision which 
she had adopted in the exercise of her national sovereignty. But 
who could have foreseen all the international consequences of that 
decision? All who were present at the 1924 Conference will remem- 
ber the moving character of the discussions which took place’. It 
was not unnatural to fear that the future success of the Convention 
was seriously endangered. 

Nevertheless, a few months later, as a result of various cir- 








? Cf. article by Mr. Marcel Cacutn in L’Humanité, 15 July 1926. 
* Cf. the summary of the situation in the Director's address to the 1924 
Conference (Final Record of the Sixth Session of the Conference, pp. 74 et seq.). 
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cumstances — and it is certain that the discussions which took 
place at the Conference and their effects were at least partially 
responsible — the Conference at Berne was to take place and 
Germany was once more to consider the possibility of ratifying 
the. Washington Convention. 

Events will take the same course on this occasion also — but 
only on one condition. That condition is that the International 
Labour Organisation and all the elements of which it is built up 
continue resolutely devoted to the accomplishment of the task 
confided to it and are not turned aside by weariness or discourage- 
ment before it has been completed. 


K 


* * 





What then is the duty which the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Office lays upon it under such circumstances! ? 

The position of the International Labour Office was clearly 
defined by Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. It has frequently 
been recalled and explained in the course of discussions in the 
Governing Body and at the International Labour Conference 
during the last seven years. 

In the first place, no intervention is possible to secure the 
application of a Convention by any State which has not ratified it. 
Article 416 merely provides that proceedings may be taken in 
any case where a Member fails to take the action required by 
Article 405 with regard to a Recommendation or Draft Convention. 
A Member of the Organisation only abandons to some extent its 
full sovereign rights and admits a certain measure of supervision 
where the formal act of ratification has taken place. Secondly, 
whilst the industrial associations of employers or workers 
may make representations to the International Labour Office 
in regard to the non-observance of a Convention which has been 
ratified, and whilst under similar circumstances the Members, i.e. 
the States, may file complaints with the Office against other Mem- 
bers, the International Labour Office as such is not entitled to 
open proceedings. Even when it was proposed on one occasion 
that the International Labour Office should be instructed to ask 
the States for what reasons of an economic, legal, or other character 





1 It is all the more necessary to be clear on this point inasmuch as some writers, 
led astray by controversial ardour, represent the position of the International Labour 
Office in an extraordinary light. Cf. the article, already cited, by Mr. Marcel 
CacHIN. 
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they refrained from ratifying Conventions, certain members of the 
Governing Body were of the opinion that the Office was not entitled 
to take such a step. In fact, the Office had apparently to comply 
with the Gospel precept ‘‘ Judge not ’’! The rule in any case is 
that the sovereignty of each State is limited only by the text 
of the Treaty and hy the interpretation which the States individ- 
ually may give to that text in the resolutions which they adopt 
in common. Any steps taken by the Internationa] Labour Office 
in the ordinary course of its work must be based on this principle, 

To return however to the metaphor used above, it is the duty 
of the Office to assist in “‘ taking a reckoning’. When navigators 
wish to take a reckoning they are obliged to look at the stars. 
In the moral sphere in order to see the stars the individual need 
only: at any moment appeal to his courage and his owa coascience. 
No clouds or mists can hide them. 

With a view then to “ taking a reckoning ” in the present case 
it must not be forgotten that the Peace Treaty has set up a Per- 
manent Organisation for the purposeof promoting certain objects 
(Article 387). These objects are stated in the Preamble to Part 
XIII and include “ the regulation of the hours of work, including 
the establishment o. a maximum working day and week ”’. 

Again, in Article 427, the High Contracting Parties proclaim 
“that there are methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour to 
apply so far as their special circumstances will permit ”, and among 
these methods and principles they have declared that they consider 
“to be of special and urgent importance . . . the adoption of 
an eight hours day or a forty-eight hours week as the standard 
to be aimed at where it has not already been attained ”. 

It is true that the High Contracting Parties, according to the 
same Article 427, recognised “ that differences of climate, habits 
and customs, of economic opportunity and industrial tradition, 
make strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of 
immediate attainment”. It is also true that to work “for the 
realisation of a programme ” does not mean that the programme 
should be fully realised at one bound. 

It is none the less one of the functions of the International 
Labour Office as such to summarise and compare results, to judge 
them, so to speak, in relation to generally accepted principles and, 
in short, to proclaim, in no uncertain terms and on all occasions | 
that there exists an end which all the High Contracting Parties 
have promised to endeavour to reach, and that there are certain 
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general principles in regard to the protection of the workers which 
they have undertaken to accept as a guide. 

As a matter of fact, no State has yet renounced the engagements 
undertaken ; no State has questioned the principles of Part XIII. 
Even where attempts have been made to modify the system of 
the eight-hour day, the necessity of reaffirming the principle has, 
curiously enough, been felt. 

It is always asserted that exemptions are optional or temporary. 
The French experts decline to consider the idea of abolishing 
the Eight-Hour Act. The British Minister of Labour emphasises 
that there is no intention to interfere with the system of hours 
and wages. Earlier still, when the German Decree of 21 December 
1923 was promulgated, it was stated, before authorising the excess 
hours under Article 7, that the hours of work of industrial workers 
should not exceed eight in the day. The Italian Decree merely 
says “ until further notice”. Even here, however, the temporary 
character of the measure is implied, and it may once more be noted 
that, in the recent commentaries coming from authorised sources or 
from the press as a whole, there has been, on the occasion of the 
Decree, no attack, so far as is known, on the principle of the eight- 
hour day. 

Is all this enough ? Is there not a duty on the part of the 
International Labour Office to proclaim tirelessly that the Peace 
Treaty did not intend the principles of the Labour Charter to be 
a mere empty statement, and that an Organisation was created 
for their practical realisation? Is there not a duty, too, to continue 
to enquire waen, how, by what methods, through what negotia- 
tions, by what means of approach, the “ temporary exceptions ” 
can be overcome? As was said by Mr. Cousins, one of the delegates 
to the Eighth Session of the Conference, the International Labour 
Office is the beacon light of the world, and the Director then replied 
that the lofty duties implied in these words of praise were well 
understood. 


oe 
* * 


There is yet another task which cannot be neglected by the 
International Labour Office — the work of “information ”, the 
.broad lines of which are indicated in Article 396. This Article 
more or less specified that it was not to be apart from considera- 
tions of time and space, nor with a haughty disregard of daily 
happenings nor with the serenity of disinterested enquirers, that 
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those modern Benedictines, the officials of the International Labour 
Office, in the building which is so often compared to a monastery, 
should continue their work of information and scientific enquiry. 
What they are required by the Treaty of Peace to keep specially in 
view while carrying on their researches and enquiries is the “ Inter- 
national Labour Conventions” — their preparation no doubt, 
but probably also their application if their work is not to remain 
fruitless. It is the réle of the Office to study the actual conse- 
quences of the measures initiated or the steps taken in the com- 
plicated conditions of industrial life and national economy. 

The French experts considered that a more elastic application 
of the Eight-Hour Act, i.e. a prolongation of the working day, 
would enable national production to be increased. England is 
seeking, by prolonging the miners’ working day, to enable the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines to maintain present wages. By appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of the Fascist workers, the Italian Government 
is hoping in its turn to develop the power of expansion of its 
exporting industries. 

Every country is of course free to take such measures, even if 
they conflict with a Convention which it has not ratified. Mr. Olivetti 
recalled this point with considerable force at the Eighth Session 
of the Conference!. These are problems which primarily affect 
the home policy of each country. It is for each Government 
“to consider what methods should be adopted to solve the difficult 
problems arising in its own country”. So be it! But there is 
also the scientific question, which consists in finding out whether 
the measures taken by the different States do, in fact, correspond 
to their intentions. 

For years past the supporters of legislation for the protection 
of the workers have affirmed their conviction, and proved over 
and over again, that long working days or, generally speaking, 
arduous working conditions, do not give increased output. The 
Enquiry into Production, published by the International Labour 
Office, contains a quantity of documentary information on this 
point, the value of which cannot be disputed. To sum up the 
force of these arguments in a phrase, mention may be made once 
more of the deliberate statement contained in the historical Report 
of the Industrial Commission of the United States in 1902 — a 
Report which represented the result of four years of work and the 








1 Provisional Record, Eighth Session, 1 June 1926, p. 101. 
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testimony of more than 700 experts or interested persons — a 
Report justified in the event by the whole of the subsequent 
development of industrial practice in the United States. In the 
Report it is stated that the industries in which fewest hours are 
worked and highest wages are paid are also those whose products 
are most easily placed abroad by the United States. A further 
reduction in hours of work would still more increase the intelli- 
gence and outlook of the workers. The Report adds that : 


A reduction in hours has never lessened the working people’s ability 
to compete in the markets of the world. States with shorter workdays 
actually manufacture their product at a lower cost than States with 
longer workdays. 


The author of this article may be permitted to recall here what 
was perhaps the most moving experience in his life, where the 
principles to which all his efforts had hitherto been directed and 
which he had nevertheless felt obliged momentarily to relinquish 
re-imposed themselves upon him with convincing proof of their 
verity. 

It was during the war. France, short of munitions, deprived 
by invasion of her chief means of production, appealed to the cour- 
age and selt-sacrifice of all factory workers to make the fullest 
possii le use of those means of production which remained. Hours 
of work were increased, night work in two shifts was instituted, 
the weekly rest was suspended with the remainder of protective 
legislation. The slogan was work — work till you drop. But 
such efforts, exerted without question in a resolute spiiit, could 
not be kept up for more than a few months. Very soon the 
factory managers themselves, the men most concerned in delivering 
their contracts to time, requested the Government to reintroduce 
the Acts which regulated labour. In spite of, or rather because 
of, the danger which threatened the nation and the necessity of 
increasing production to the maximum limit, hours of work were 
again limited, night work in some cases abolished, the weekly rest 
everywhere re-established, and output increased again. 

No one understands better than the author the dramatic quan- 
dary in which the Governments are placed. Respect for inter- 
national engagements — even when these engagements are no 
more than purely moral — is held sacred. It is by their common 
desire to protect the working classes that modern States try to 
give evidence of their civilisation ; nor can they abandon this 
desire, which finds solemn expression in the Treaty of Peace. 
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But can they, on the other hand, sacrifice their prosperity, their 
strength and, in aword, their economic independence to the duty 
of respecting such engagements? 

The difficulty of the choice is easily appreciated, but no one 
can say whether this apparent conflict may not be solved by 
surer and wider scientific knowledge. 

Legislation for the protection of the workers, even when stimu- 
lated by trade union demands, would not have made such pro- 
gress in every country as it has done during the last fifty. years if 
industry had not found in social legislation a means of increased 
production. 

We shall therefore continue in the cause of truth, and conse- 
quently in the cause of justice, to repeat, to collect, to analyse and 
criticise —- above all to broadcast, as it is the duty of the Office 
to do, the results of past experiments. Nor shall we fail to follow 
closely the experiments of the moment in every country ; and 
if it is true that its work is really considered to be a work of peace 
and social amelioration, the Office will find, without doubt, that 
all the Governments are ready to furnish the necessary help for the 
fulfilment of its task. In this way more than in any other will 
it be able more effectively to assist in overcoming the present 


difficulties, and to continue to proceed towards the realisation of 
the ideals expressed in the Treaty. 


* 
* * 

Again, it is not thought that the International Labour Office 
is exceeding its duties in drawing attention impartially to the 
dangers which certain activities of sovereign States may involve 
for the methodical and persistent, if still precarious, efforts for the 
establishment of peace implied by the creation of a League of 
Nations. 

Whatever may be the real advantages, even if momentary and 
undoubtedly illusive, of the lengthening of the working day in 
& particular country, it is none the less a source of anxiety in 
neighbouring countries. If in England the miners’ working day 
is lengthened, will not France and Germany also prolong the 
working day as much.as, or even, perhaps, further than that 
adopted by England? If Italy adopts a nine-hour day to diminish 
the cost of production and to conquer new markets, will not her 
competitors decide to work 9 hours, 9 % hours, or 10 hours? 

In this way, through the opposition and conflicts of national 
patriotic efforts, will not the race for the longest working day, as 
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Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the British Minister of Labour, stated 
on | May 1925', recommence, and will it not be just as harmful 
for the workers and just as dangerous for peace as the armament 
race which led to the catastrophe of 1914? Or, on the other hand, 
will not the States menaced in their foreign trade or on the home 
market adopt other methods to protect themselves, such as an 
increase in the systems of Protection which cover Europe, or by 
special measures directed against products manufactured under 
inferior labour conditions*? 

The advantage presented by a rapid application of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Peace, an advantage which will one day be recog- 
nised, is that such situations will be regulated in a spirit of mutual 
co-operation by a regular agreement between the States. 

This point was emphasised by the Director of the International 
Labour Office in 1924 at the Sixth Session of the Conference, when 
a very similar question was raised by the German Decree of Decem- 
ber 1923. “If”, said he in effect, “the States had ratified the 
Convention on hours of work, if the operation of the machinery of 
the Organisation had been ensured, then any States which, 
like Germany yesterday and Italy to-day, might have thought 
rightly or wrongly that serious economic circumstances compelled 
them to work temporarily longer hours, would have in a sense put 
this exception into practice by agreement under the eyes of all, 
and in no quarter could any anxiety have been felt*. ” It might 
be added to-day, in view of the new development of ideas which 
is evidenced by the convening of an International Economic 
Conference in the near future and the meeting of its Preparatory 
Committee : 

If the strict execution of Conventions might have a harmful effect 
on States who are without credits or raw materials, and whose only 
source of strength lies in a vigorous population whose emigration is 
restricted, then it would be for the other countries interested in the 
application of the Conventions to find means whereby States whose 


— is worsened or threatened might be helped and sustained in a 
ar-reaching effort of international co-operation‘. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 May 1925, col. 533. 

* Speaking about a recent Austrian Bill, Frau Emmy Freundlich said in 
May last, before the Preparatory Committee for the International Economic 
Conference : ‘“* We must also protect our workers. With this object we 
have given our Government the right to raise customs duties for the products of 
countries which have not introduced the eight-hour day and which are competing 
with our industries by under-bidding. As you see, there are new means to be 
found for protecting interests which require it. ” 

* Record of the Sixth Session of the Conference, pp. 101 et seq. 

* See the conclusion of the Director’s Report to the Eighth Session, pp. 500 
and 501. 
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Mr. Olivetti, General Secretary of the Fascist Confederation 
of Italian Industry, opened the discussion in some striking 
articles, the tenacity and penetration of whose ideas have perhaps 
helped to inspire the decisions of the Ita'ian Government. At the 
Eighth Session of the Conference he mocked at “ the somewhat 
vague means ”’ to which the Director |.ad re’erred in alluding to 
the possibility of international human solidarity 1. No doubt the 
terms used in attempting to describe the methods of tie future 
which the world will be obliged to adoptif it is sincerely desirous 
of bringing about peace may som: times still have to be indefinite. 
But what is by no means vague — what may indeed be written 
in letters of fire — is the terrible anarchy to which Europe and 
in fact the whole world are being at present led, through unstable 
exchanges which isolated national efforts appear unable to arrest, 
or through measures of economic reconstruction which only lead 
to protectionism run wild and the misery of the nations. 

It would appear from the preparatory work for the Economic 
Conference that the best-informed experts are unanimous on 
this point. May the Conference help in finding the remedy ! 

os 

According to the constitution of the League of Nations or the 
International Labour Organisation, it is the States Members of the 
Governing Body or of the International Labour Conference who 
have to take the necessary initiative in such matters. 

But the duty of the Office is to seek out the truth and to speak 
it — to recall the engagements entered into in common and to find 
the means whereby they may be kept. It may be that public 
opinion is wrong in being too much obsessed by the question of 
hours of work, as is suggested in certain quarters. It may be 
necessary to consider together the problem of the conditions of the 
working class and production as a whole. No doubt the inequality 
existing between the working classes of the world, in respect of 
both wages and their purchasing power — i.e. the very conditions 
in which they live — is fundamentally a graver matter than 
inequality in hours of work. It may well be that a common 
effort for the development of industrial agreements and for scientific 
management in industry may indirectly help more in the solution 
of the question than a direct and one-sided effort to secure uniform 





* Provisional Record of the Eighth Session of the Conférence, p. 102. 
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hours of work. Nevertheless, all the efforts, all the measures, and 
all the researches which must be pursued in every direction with 
the utmost assiduity can yield fruitful results only if our initial 
faith remains unshaken. In 1919 all the States solemnly declared 
thet it was their common desire to place conditions of labour 
outside and above all economic circumstances and international 
struggles and to offer mankind a species of sanctuary where could 
be found refuge from the cruel effects of competition and times 
of crisis. If this desire is maintained — and it is the duty of the 
Office with all its power to maintain it— momentary difficulties 
and accidents by the way matter little ; the futureissafe. Just as 
national laws for the workers’ protection have nearly always given 
a fresh impetus to industry and have led to further prosperity, 
so must international labour legislation enforce the measures of 
international organisation necessary for the safety of the nations, 
Only by guarding intact its faith in justice will the world issue from 
its present chaos. 



















The Eighth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


TT HE period of experiment — one might almost say the need 
for proceeding with caution — is not yet over for the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Whether as regards the form which 
the decisions of the Conference should take if they are to be ratified 
more quickly, or as regards the procedure of the Conference itself, 
each Session sees the trial of some new proposal, and all these 
experiments will doubtless lead eventually to some effective means 
of securing the adoption of labour legislation of universal application. 

From this standpoint it may be said that special significance 
attaches to the work of the Conference this year, since an interesting 
experiment was made, namely, the holding of two distinct sessions 
without an interval. 

The two sessions of the Conference which were held this year 
were: the Eighth Session, from 26 May to 5 June, which was an 
ordinary and nornial session, and the Ninth, which was devoted 
to maritime questions, and which lasted from 7 to 24 June. 

Since this is the first occurrence of its kind in the history of the 
International Labour Organisation, a few words of explanation 
are called for. 

During the seven years that the International Labour Confer- 
ence has been regularly held, its work has become more and more 
closely linked with the working of the Organisation as a whole. 
Each year an important part of its work consists in examining and 
discussing the Director’s Report, which contains a summary of 
the reports made under Article 408 of the Treaty by the Govern- 
ments of States which have ratified Conventions, and which also 
furnishes the States Members of the Organisation with an account 
of the activities of the Office in various directions. As the results 
of the work of the Organisation become more clearly defined — as 
the number of ratifications obtained increases, and as Governments 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations tend more and more 
to send the same delegates to Geneva, it would be felt that some- 
thing was lacking if a normal session of the Conference were not 
held each year. 
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These considerations conflict, however, with the frequent 
demands of both workers’ and employers’ organisations in that 
highly specialised branch of economic activity formed by the mari- 
time transport industry. Ever since the International Labour 
Organisation was created — and even, it may be said, before its 
conception — shipowners and seamen have not ceased to assert 
the possibility of settling maritime questions among themselves, 
and the Commission which drew up the protocol of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation at the Peace Conference in 1919 
adopted a formal resolution affirming the necessity of holding 
special sessions of the Conference for questions concerning the 
work of seamen. It is obvious, however, that if in accordance with 
this resolution some of the annual sessions of the Conference were 
entirely reserved for maritime questions the special delegates sent 
to Geneva for these sessions would be unfitted for the work of 
general supervision referred to above. Accordingly, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, having been requested 
by the Joint Maritime Commission to convene in 1926 a special 
Session of the Conference for maritime questions, decided to con- 
vene two sessions of the Conference in 1926. 


THe AGENDA OF THE EIGHTH SESSION 


The Eighth Session was a short one. The official agenda con- 
tained only one question on which a Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation could be adopted, namely, the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. 

Apart from this question, however, there was plenty of work 
for the Conference to do. 

In the first place there had to be settled various questions con- 
cerning the Standing Orders of the Conference which had been 
raised at the Seventh Session and which came up this time with 
proposals from the Governing Body. Among these questions there 
was one which had already been discussed on several occasions, 
namely, that of the procedure of submitting Conventions to a 
second reading. 

Another important problem relating to the working of the 
Organisation had also to be considered, namely, the use which the 
Conference should make of the reports submitted under Article 
408 of the Treaty by Governments which have ratified Conventions. 

According to the custom which has grown up, the Conference 
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had also to examine the general report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

The programme of work of the Eighth Session of the Conference 
was consequently larger and more arduous than might have been 
thought from the fact that only one question stood on the official 
agenda, and the Conference was obliged, in accordance with the 
request made at the opening sitting by the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body, Mr. Fontaine, to carry on its work in a spirit of co- 
operation and energy and to submit itself to order and discipline 
in order that its work might be finished in the twelve days allotted 


to it. 
COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Thirty-nine countries were represented at the Eighth Session 
of the Conference. These countries comprised all the European 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation except 
Albania and Luxemburg, i.e. 25 European States ; 7 of the States 
of Latin America — Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela ; 4 Asiatic States — China, India, Japan, and Siam. 
The Conference also included representatives from the British 
oversea dominions, Australia, Canada, and South Africa. The 
number of delegates sent from these States was 131, of which 71 
were Government delegates, 29 employers’ delegates and 31 work- 
ers’ delegates. The Conference also included 8 substitute dele- 
gates, of which 6 were Government substitutes and 2 employers’ 
substitutes, and 107 technical advisers. The total number of 
persons who attended the Conference either as titular or substitute 
delegates or as technical advisers was thus 246. 

The honour of presiding over the Conference was given to Mgr. 
Nolens, Minister of State, Government Delegate of the Nether- 
lands. The name of Mgr. Nolens is too well known to all who are 
interested in international labour legislation to call for any refer- 
ence to the reasons for which he was chosen by the Conference. 
Two of these reasons, however, must have been particularly appre- 
ciated by Mgr. Nolens himself when they were referred to before 
the assembly, namely, the fact that he was one of the founders 
and one of the most active members of the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation, and the fact that ever since the First 
Session of the Conference at Washington he had been one of the 
most active workers in the International Labour Conference, at 
every Session of which he had been present. 
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The three Vice-Presidents were proposed, in accordance with 
the Standing Orders, by the three groups at the Conference. They 
were : His Excellency Dr. Aguero y Bethancourt, Government 
Delegate of Cuba, Dr. Hodac, Employers’ Delegate of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Mr. Miiller, Workers’ Delegate of Germany. 

In the case of the Selection Committee, whose duty it is to 
regulate the programme of work of the Conference, the chair was 
occupied by Sir Atul Chatterjee, Indian Government Delegate. 


VERIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS 


Only in two cases were the appointments of delegates objected 
to, namely, those of Mr. Rossoni, Italian Workers’ Delegate, in 
whose case a protest was made by the Confederazione Generale del 
Lavoro, and Sir Arthur Froom, Indian Employers’ Delegate, in 
whose case protests had been received from the Indian Merchants’ 
Association of Karachi, the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber of 
Karachi, the Indian Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, and the 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce of Rangoon. 

The Central Committee of the Federation of German Trade 
Unions in Czechoslovakia had also protested against the fact that 
it was not represented among the technical advisers of the Czecho- 
slovak workers’ delegation. This protest, however, did not contest 
the validity of the appointment of the Czechoslovak workers’ 
delegate and technical adviser. 

In the case of the Indian Employers’ Delegate, the protest 
was a peculiar one, which differed from the protests which had 
previously been received by the Conference. This protest was 
founded on the fact that the delegate in question was not an 
Indian and that he represented not Indian interests but British 
interests. This was the first occasion on which considerations of 
nationality were brought before the Conference in connection with 
the appointment of delegates. The principle of the question 
had not, however, to be settled by the Eighth Session of 
the Conference. It appeared from information furnished by the 
Government of India that although Sir Arthur Froom, the candi- 
date of the two bodies considered to be the most representative, 
the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal and Bombay, had been 
appointed as delegate, it had been proposed to appoint as technical 
adviser Mr. Narottam Morarjee, the candidate of the Indian 
employers’ organisations. The latter had however declined the 
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offer, for the reason that as a shipowner he would be better qualified 
to take part in the Ninth Session, which was to deal with questions 
concerning seamen. In the circumstances the Credentials Com- 
mittee considered that the fact of Mr. Narottam Morarjee’s refusal 
nullified the protest so far as the Eighth Session of the Conference 
was concerned, and that the question could be more properly dealt 
with at the Ninth Session. 

As in previous years the appointment of the Italian Workers’ 
Delegate, Mr. Rossoni, was objected to by the Confederazione 
Generale del Lavoro of Italy. The Credentials Committee was again 
divided on this objection. Two reports were submitted to the 
Conference, the Majority Report signed by the Government dele- 
gate and the employers’ delegate on the Committee, and a Minor- 
ity Report submitted by the workers’ member of the Committee. 
The question of accepting these credentials was also discussed in 
the Conference itself. In spite of unanimous opposition by the 
workers’ delegates to the Conference, Mr. Rossoni’s credentials 
were accepted by the Conference. Once more, however, the work- 
ers’ group refused to elect either Mr. Rossoni or his technical 
advisers as member of a committee. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


The Conference again considered the question of incomplete 
delegations, which is one of considerable importance, since it is 
undeniable that the presence of incomplete delegations destroys 
the balance between the groups of the Conference. If Governments 
fail to appoint employers’ and workers’ delegates the effect is that 
the Government representation of such countries at the Conference 
is of greater numerical importance than is intended by the Treaty 
of Peace. It is consequently easy to understand that the employers’ 
and workers’ groups of the Conference insist that States should 
conform strictly with the rule laid down by the Treaty, which 
requires each country to send one employers’ and one workers’ 
delegate together with two Government delegates. 

The number of complete delegations sent to the Eighth Session 
of the Conference was 28, out of 39 States represented, which 
means that 11 States were represented by incomplete delegations. 
It should be noted, however, that in the case of two of these coun- 
tries, Australia and Czechoslovakia, the fact that the delegation 
was incomplete arose not from the absence of employers’ or workers’ 
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delegates but from the appointment of only one Government 
delegate instead of two. Out of the 39 States represented, there- 
fore, there were only 9 which had failed to send employers’ and 
workers’ delegates, which both by itself and in relation to the total 
number represents distinct progress over previous Sessions. It 
may be recalled that the number of States which had failed to 
appoint employers’ and workers’ delegates was 13 in 1925, 14 in 
1924, 16 in 1923, 17 in 1922 and 14 in 1921. 

One of these 9 countries, Bulgaria, had sent, in addition to the 
two Government delegates, a workers’ delegate but no employers’ 
delegate. In the 8 other delegations, those from China, Lithuania, 
Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, Uruguay, and Venezuela, only 
one or two Government delegates were included. In accordance 
with the practice of the last few years the Credentials Committee 
requested the Government delegations of these various countries 
to explain the reasons which had prevented them from appointing 
employers’ and workers’ delegates. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE INSPECTION OF EMIGRANTS ON BOARD SHIP 


The principal reasons for placing this question on the agenda 
were the fact that a resolution on the subject had been unani- 
mously adopted by the International Conference on Emigration 
and Immigration which was convened at Rome in 1924 by the 
Italian Government, and the fact that it was one of the questions 
referred by that Conference to the International Labour Office. 

At the same time, the decision of the Governing Body to place 
the question on the agenda of the International Labour Conference 
had almost immediately aroused some concern in certain maritime 
circles. Without questioning the competence of the International 
Labour Organisation in the matter of international regulations 
concerning emigration, some of the shipowners’ representatives 
considered that by such a decision the Organisation might be 
involved in the examination of technical problems concerning the 
transport of emigrants which could not be separated from problems 
relating to the transport of passengers in general. The Office 
had deemed it necessary to inform the Governments of these diffi- 
culties when communicating the agenda of the Eighth Session. 
It had pointed out at the same time that they appeared to have 
arisen through a misunderstanding, and added that there was no 
intention on the part of the Governing Body that technical matters 
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concerning the accomodation, safety, hygiene, etc. of emigrants 
on board ship should be dealt with by the Conference, but merely 
that, as the Emigration Conference recommended, the Conference 
should endeavour to discover a means of simplifying the work of 
inspection of emigrants on board ship with a view to avoiding 
such things as needless repetition or disputes as to competence 
between inspecting officials. These considerations were again 
referred to in the questionnaire on this item of the agenda which 
was forwarded by the Office to the Governments. 

The anxiety felt in shipping circles had not, however, been 
allayed by the explanations of the Office. An international meeting 
of shipowners’ representatives held in London in February this 
year again protested against the discussion of the question by the 
Conference, and certain Governments were also approached with 
a view to inducing them to propose the withdrawal of the question 
from the agenda of the Conference as provided for by the Treaty 
of Peace. This action proved fruitless, however, and when the 
Conference assembled, no request for the withdrawal of this ques- 
tion was made by any of the Governments. 

Nevertheless, at the opening of the Session some of the employers 
delegates proposed a resolution inviting the Conference to declare 
itself incompetent to deal with questions concerning the transport 
of emigrants and to decide not to discuss the question of the sim- 
plification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. This 
resolution, which received the support of the majority of the 
employer’s delegates, gave rise to an important discussion in one 
of the early sittings of the Conference, in connection with the 
appointment of a committee to examine this item of the agenda. 

The principal arguments brought forward by the employers’ 
representatives in support of their resolution were as follows : 

(1) The International Labour Organisation was established 
in order to deal with questions concerning conditions of work, 
and not questions concerning conditions of life in general, such 
as for instance conditions of accommodation. The question of the 
transport of emigrants by sea had nothing to do with conditions of 
work, and the Conference was consequently not competent to 
examine it. To admit that the Organisation was competent 
to deal with all the conditions of existence which might affect the 
workers would mean an unreasonable extension of its functions. 
The inspection of the mode of transport of emigrants was an in- 
spection, not of conditions of work, but of conditions of transport. 

(2) In the second place, it could not be maintained that all 
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emigrants on board ship could be considered as workers. Such 
was the case perhaps for fifty per cent. of third-class passengers 
on board large ships. 

(3) Lastly, in the legal contract between the emigrant and the 
shipowner, it was really the emigrant who was the employer, and 
the shipowner whom he employed. 

This argument was put forward with considerable emphasis 
by several employers delegates, but was vigorously contested by 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Government Delegate. Mr. Fontaine 
pointed out that the competence of the International Labour 
Office was far from being as restricted as the employers’ delegates 
claimed, and that while conditions of work formed one part of 
its functions, the living conditions of the workers formed another. 
It could not, for instance, be contended that the Conference was 
not competent to discuss such questions as the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time, social insurance, and freedom of association, which 
dealt not with conditions of work but with conditions of the 
workers’ existence. 

He also pointed out that an emigrant had been defined by the 
Rome Conference on Emigration and Immigration as a person 
who leaves his country with the object of finding work, and that 
according to this definition, which had incidentally been supported 
by 40 delegations, an emigrant was essentially an unemployed 
person in search of work, and that it could not be maintained that 
the International Labour Organisation ought not to concern itself 
with such persons. He added that there was no question of extend- 
ing the competence of the International Labour Organisation to 
cover indiscriminately all questions concerning the transport of 
emigrants by sea, such as questions common to emigrants and pas- 
sengers, but that there could be no question of the competence of the 
Organisation to deal with their conditions of life as emigrant workers. 

This contention was approved by the Conference, which rejected 
by 77 votes to 23 the resolution of the employers’ delegates, and 
decided to appoint a committee of 40 members to examine the 
question of the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship. 

This Committee met under the chairmanship of Mr. Jules 
Gautier, substitute Delegate of the French Government, and appoint- 
ed Mr. Gascon y Marin, Spanish Government Delegate, as Reporter. 

The deliberations of the Committee were prolonged and intricate. 
All the members agreed in accepting the principle of a single in- 
spection service, but two points of view were supported in connection 
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with the question of the Government which should appoint the 
inspecting official. The Governments of countries where the 
mercantile marine carries a fairly large number of emigrants natu- 
rally desired that the appointment of the inspector should be left 
to the Government of the country whose flag was flown by the 
vessel. It was pointed out that this solution was the logical 
consequence of the exterritoriality of the vessel and of national 
sovereignty, and that it was at once the simplest solution and the 
easiest of application. On the other hand, Governments of emi- 
gration countries naturally desired that the practice of permitting 
them to appoint inspectors on board ships carrying a certain number 
of their nationals as emigrants should not be affected. 

On the two sides the principle of simplification, as to which 
there was general agreement, was regarded in totally different 
ways. For the former it was a question of admitting no inspectors 
except those of the country whose flag was flown by the vessel. 
For the latter it meant an understanding between the emigration 
countries whose nationals were being transported at the same time 
and on the same ship in order to obtain a common system of in- 
spection and to avoid disputes as to competence and repeated 
inspections. 

It was around this point naturally that the discussions in the 
committee mainly ranged. The first point of view eventually 
prevailed, and it is enshrined in the Draft Convention which was 
adopted by the Conference. The principle was, however, modified 
by two provisions : one permitting emigration countries to send 
occasionally a representative at their own expense to accompany 
their emigrants as an observer ; the other providing for the possi- 
bility of private agreements between the Government of the country 
of the vessel and the Governments of emigration countries for the 
appointment of the official inspector. The details of the other 
provisions of the Draft Convention, which was adopted by. the 
Conference by 72 votes to 35, will not be discussed here’. 

The Conference adopted at the same time a Recommendation 
providing for the presence of women supervisors on board where 
a certain number of women or girls unaccompanied by a responsible 
person are included among the emigrants. 

Two Resolutions were also adopted, one concerning the carriage 
on board of interpreters for the benefit of the emigrants, and the 
other requesting the Governing Body to instruct the International 





1 See the text of the Draft Convention at the end of the article. 
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Labour Office to study the principles and systems of protection, 
assistance, and inspection of emigrants in force in the various 
countries, and particularly the effect given to the simplification 
laid down in the Draft Convention. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 
Double Discussion 


At the earliest sittings of the Conference the desire was mani- 
fested that all difficulties which might hinder, or which might be 
regarded as hindering, the ratification of Conventions should be 
removed as completely as possible. Experience having shown 
that indifferent, ambiguous, or imperfect drafting had occasion- 
ally been considered as an insuperable obstacle to ratification, 
the question of instituting a procedure for the amendment of 
Conventions had been considered as early as 1922. It appeared, 
however, that this procedure was impossible, and it was then 
thought that instead of perfecting the drafting of Conventions 
after their adoption it would be better to provide all possible 
safeguards when they were being drafted, and thus to enable the 
States to bring forward their objections to the texts of Conventions 
before they became definitive. In 1924, therefore, it was decided 
to institute provisionally a procedure for subjecting Conventions 
to two readings. 

This procedure consisted in drawing up a provisional Convention 
at one Session of the Conference and taking the final vote at the 
following Session after the Governments had had an opportunity 
between the two Sessions of suggesting such amendments to the 
provisional text as they considered necessary for the ratification 
of the Convention. It will be remembered, however, how many 
difficulties this procedure had caused from the very beginning. 
The two Draft Conventions on Night Work in Bakeries and the 
Weekly Rest in Glassworks which had been provisionally adopted 
in 1924 had called forth so many amendments of such a contra- 
dictory nature that in 1925 the Conference had been obliged to 
go over, both in committee and in plenary sitting, almost the 
whole of the discussions which had taken place in 1924, and it was 
almost unanimous in reaching the conclusion that the double- 
reading procedure was an unfortunate experiment for which 
something else would have to be substituted. 
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Furthermore, in the case of a question which was being examined 
with a view to the first reading, namely, workmen’s compensation 
for accidents, it had been decided not to apply that procedure, 
and the Conference had also asked the Governing Body of the 
Office to consider what other procedure could be substituted for 
this method of work which had proved so ineffective. 

This question was the subject of close attention on the part 
of the Governing Body during the interval between the two Sessions 
of the Conference. The Standing Orders Committee, ably presided 
over by Professor Ernest Mahaim, held a special sitting in Brussels 
in December 1925, when new provisions for the Standing Orders 
of the Conference were drafted. These provisions embodied what 
the Committee itself called the double discussion procedure in 
contradistinction to the second reading. According to the pro- 
cedure proposed, questions on the agenda of the Conference would 
still be examined at two successive Sessions. While, however, 
the two-reading procedure provided for the first discussion to 
conclude with the preparation of a text on which Governments were 
required to decide, the procedure proposed by the Committee 
provided merely for a general discussion on the elements of the 
question at the first Session of the Conference, and the Govern- 
ments would be consulted by the Office by means of a question- 
naire only after this first Session. 

This solution had received the entire approval of the Governing 
Body, which unanimously recommended that it should be adopted 
by the Eighth Session of the Conference. 

The Conference considered that this important question was 
worthy of thorough discussion in spite of the short time available 
for all the work which had to be carried through, and it was conse- 
quently decided to refer it to a special Committee of 36 members 
for examination. This Committee, over which Professor Mahaim 
again presided, approved the whole of the proposals submitted by 
the Governing Body. The Committee followed the Conference in 
thinking that the great danger of the procedure instituted two years 
before lay in adopting a text even provisionally at the first session 
of the Conference. There is, however, one point on which the 
Committee thought that the procedure suggested by the Governing 
Body ought to be completed. According to the proposal of the 
Governing Body, the Conference would be required, after the 
first discussion of a question on the agenda, to indicate the more 
important points on which the Governments should be consulted, 
and it would be for the Office to draft the questionnaire basing 
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it on the discussions in the Conference. The Committee thought 
that it would be preferable for the Conference itself to lay down 
the main points of the questionnaire and thus to enable the first 
discussion to lead to a practical conclusion. 

The proposals submitted unanimously by the Committee to the 
Conference were unanimously approved by the latter. The new 
procedure, which is now incorporated in Article 6 of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, provides briefly for the following stages : 

(1) The Governing Body places a question on the agenda of 
a Session of the Conference. 

(2) At that Session the Office presents a documentary report 
on the law and practice in the matter, followed by the draft of a 
questionnaire. 

(3) The Conference holds a general discussion on the sub- 
stance of the question, and decides whether it is suitable for a 
Convention or Recommendation. 

(4) If it is so decided, the Conference settles the form of the 
questionnaire to be sent to Governments. 

(5) The Conference decides by a two-thirds majority to place 
the question on the agenda of the following Session. 

(6) The questionnaire, revised by the Office, is sent to the 
Governments within one month. 

(7) The replies of the Governments are forwarded to the 
Office as soon as possible, and in any case in time for the Office 
to forward the final report some four months before the Session 
of the Conference. 

(8) At the following Session the Conference, with the blue 
report before it, deals with the question in the customary way. 

Next year this new procedure will be tested by the Conference in 
connection with two of the items on the agenda — freedom of 
association and methods of fixing minimum wages. The third 
question on the agenda — sickness insurance — was considered 
both by the Governing Body and by the Conference as having been 
subjected last year to a general discussion equivalent to the first 
discussion provided for under the new procedure, and a final 
decision on the question can therefore be taken in 1927. 

On the proposal of the Committee the Conference also decided 
not to apply the new procedure to the questions on the agenda of 
the Eighth and Ninth Sessions, but to deal with these according 
to the single-discussion procedure which had been in operation 
until 1924. In accordance with this decision the Draft Convention 
on the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship 
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and the Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant 
women and girls on board ship were adopted finally. 


Composition of Committees 


Apart from questions concerning the double-discussion proce- 
dure which had been handed on from former sessions, the Eighth 
Session of the Conference also examined several proposals concern- 
ing the composition of committees, and more especially the method 
of nominating the candidates by the different Groups for the various 
committees, since the final appointments are only made by the 
Conference itself in plenary sitting. 

The important part played by the committees in the work 
of the Conference is generally recognised. It is perhaps more 
important than that played by committees of parliamentary 
assemblies. The three Groups of the Conference are represented 
on the committees in equal proportions, and it is there that the 
arguments are put forward most frankly and in greatest detail, 
and that compromises are arrived at which may satisfy the great 
majority of the delegates. The importance attached by all the 
delegates to the representation of groups or schools of thought 
in each Commission is therefore easily understood. At present 
the representatives of the Groups in each committee are really 
chosen by the Groups themselves, and although the Selection 
Committee may modify the composition of the committees, this 
can only be done with the approval of the representatives of the 
Groups who are present. The Conference itself regularly ratifies 
the suggestions of the Selection Committee for the final composition 
of the committees. 

This procedure, which has the advantage of respecting fully the 
autonomy and freedom of decision of the Groups — which matters 
are thought by the great majority of delegates to be necessary 
for the efficiency of the Organisation — has nevertheless been 
subject to critisicm. Unanimity does not necessarily reign within 
the Groups, particularly in the non-Governmental Groups. Allu- 
sion has even been made to the dictatorship of the representatives 
of certain trade-union views and their habit of excluding those of 
a hostile or at least divergent school of thought. 

However this may be, the question had been raised, referred 
to the Governing Body, and sent to the Standing Orders Committee 
of the Governing Body for examination. The latter had studied the 
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question conscientiously, and was fully conscious of the danger to 
the authority of the Groups which might be involved by too rigid 
regulations. The Committee therefore preferred a solution which, 
while maintaining the principle of autonomy intact, yet enabled 
all delegates to take part, in certain circumstances, in the work 
of the committees. 

Moreover, a proposal relating to the procedure of the Govern- 
ment Group of the Conference had been referred to the latter by 
the Standing Orders Committee of the Governing Body. In this 
connection it may perhaps be said here that, of the three Groups 
of the Conference, it is the Government Group which has so far 
had most trouble in working smoothly. Notwith standingits numer- 
ical superiority over the two others, it sometimes finds difficulty 
in drawing up the lists of members of the Group for the committees. 
This is no doubt chiefly due to the fact that the proportion of the 
three constituent elements of the Conference is not the same in the 
committees as in the Conference itself, being 1 — 1 — 1 in the 
committees and 2-1-1 in the Conference. The difficulty 
is further increased by the fact that some delegations consist of 
Government delegates and include no employers and workers’ 
delegates. 

For these questions, namely, the appointment of members of 
committees by the Groups and the internal procedure of the Govern- 
ment Group, the Conference appointed a Committee on Standing 
Orders of 18 members. This Committee met under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Zumeta, Government Delegate of Venezuela, and 
appointed Mr. Zaalberg, Government Delegate of the Netherlands, 
as Reporter. 

At the outset the Committee thought that it should not only 
examine the proposals submitted to the Conference by the Govern- 
ing Body, but should enter upon a wider study of the changes which 
should be made in the Standing Orders of the Conference in order 
to settle once and for all the difficulties experienced both in the 
composition of committees and in the procedure of the Government 
Group. Eventually, however, the Committee considered it prefer- 
able to leave it to the Governing Body to examine these changes 
in detail, as well as the proposals already discussed relating to the 
appointment of members of committees by the Government Group. 

The Committee therefore confined itself to recommending the 
Conference to insert forthwith, in Article 7 of the Standing Orders, 
@ new provision allowing any delegate who for any reason has not 
been appointed a member of a committee in whose work he desires 
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to take part to be heard by the committee and even to move a 
proposal. The only difference, therefore, between delegates who are 
members of a committee and those who are not lies henceforth 
in the right of the former to vote. 


Reports under Article 408 


At last year’s Conference Professor O’Rahilly, Government 
Delegate of the Irish Free State, had expressed regret that that 
part of the general Report of the Director to the Conference in 
which were analysed the reports submitted under Article 408 of 
the Treaty by Governments which have ratified Conventions did 
not receive all the consideration from the Conference to which 
it was entitled. He therefore asked that some system should be 
adopted at subsequent sessions of the Conference which would 
enable these reports to be better utilised than hitherto. He sug- 
gested that the 1926 Conference should appoint a special committee 
to examine these reports. 

In the interval between the two sessions, the question was 
again considered in the Governing Body through a proposal of the 
British Government representative, which was as follows : 


The Governing Body, 

Considering that the reports rendered by States Members of the 
Organisation under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles are of the 
utmost importance, 

And that careful examination of the information contained therein 
is calculated to throw light on the practical value of the Conventions 
themselves and to further their ratification, 

Suggests that the Conference should appoint a Committee to consider 
the e P and means of making the best and fullest use of this information 
and of securing such additional data as may be found desirable to 
supplement that already available. 


This resolution, which had been communicated by the Office 
to the Governments, was submitted to the Conference, which 
considered it desirable that it should be examined in detail by a 
special Committee of 36 members. The Chairman of this Committee 
was Mr. Wolfe, British Government Delegate, and author of the 
proposal adopted by the Governing Body. 

This year the resolution of the Governing Body was particu- 
larly well timed, since that part of the Director’s Report which 
summarised the annual reports under Article 408 filled no less 
than 250 pages of the Report, and the total number of reports 
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submitted this year for the various Conventions which had been 
ratified was no less than 158. The necessity of finding some means 
whereby the Conference might exercise a certain amount of control 
over these reports, as provided in the Treaty of Peace, was thus 
becoming more and more evident. As early as its first sitting, 
therefore, the Committee admitted that the present procedure 
for the examination of the annual reports was inadequate. The 
solutions immediately proposed tended towards the appointment 
of a committee of experts which would be consulted by the Office 
on receipt of the reports of the Governments, and which would aid 
the Conference to settle the difficulties of application which the 
reports might reveal. It appeared, however, that the appointment 
of a special Committee at each Session of the Conference to examine 
the reports thoroughly would be insufficient, and that it was 
necessary to create a body which would carry on its work in the 
interval between Sessions of the Conference and thus enable the 
latter to deal with such difficulties as might come to light with full 
appreciation of the facts. At the same time it was not long before 
several members of the Conference expressed anxiety as to whether 
the appointment of a new body would not trench upon the sove- 
reignty of the States Members and the competence of the other 
bodies provided for by the Peace Treaty. It was made clear, how- 
ever, that any committee of experts which might be appointed 
would be purely technical in character, that it would have nothing 
of a judicial nature to perform, and that it would not be competent 
either to interpret the provisions of Conventions or to decide in 
favour of one interpretation rather than another. In fact, it would 
interfere neither with the competence of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to interpret texts nor with the work of the 
Commissions of Enquiry and the Court itself in regard to complaints 
filed on the ground of ineffective observance of ratified Conven- 
tions. 

The Committee therefore defined as follows the functions of 
the proposed Committee of Experts : 

(1) The Committee of Experts would be required to note the 
cases where the information supplied by the Governments in their 
reports was incomplete, either generally or in the case of a particular 
country. In the case of general absence of information the Com- 
mittee might propose to the Governing Body the revision of the 
form of the questionnaires addressed to the Governments. In the 
case of absence of information in the report of a particular country, 
the Committee might suggest that the Office should ask for further 
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details from the Government without requiring to modify the 
form of the questionnaire as decided by the Governing Body. 

(2) The Committee would be required to draw attention to 
differing interpretations of the provisions of Conventions which it 
might have noticed in examining the reports furnished by the 
Governments. 

(3) The Committee would present a technical report to the 
Director of the Office, who would communicate it to the Confer- 
ence, together with the summary of the annual reports which he 
is called upon to make under Article 408. 

It was also emphasised that there was no question of requiring 
Governments or their representatives to appear before the Com- 
mittee of Experts, which would base its report entirely upon the 
information furnished by the States. 

Further, in order to remove any uncertainty as to the manner 
in which the members of the committee should be selected, it was 
stated that they should not be chosen either to represent a partic- 
ular country or to represent a particular interest or view, but 
purely on the grounds of their knowledge of international labour 
legislation and their experience of conditions of work in the various 
countries. With regard to the authority which should appoint the 
experts, it was eventually decided by the Committee that this 
should be the Governing Body. The proposals of the Committee 
were submitted to the Conference, which adopted them with two 
amendments proposed by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Govern- 
ment Delegate. The first of these amendments provided that the 
additional data which might be requested by the Committee of 
Experts could only cover the points mentioned in the question- 
naires approved by the Governing Body. The second provided that 
the report of the Committee of Experts should be submitted to the 
Governing Body before being laid before the Conference. 

The resolution was finally adopted by the Conference by 
66 votes to 36. 


Tue Report oF THE DrrREcTOR 


Every year the Report of the Director furnishes an occasion 
for a discussion which has become traditional. It was alleged by 
some critics that what this disoussion was gaining in extent it 
was losing in interest, In their opinion, the expression “ Discus- 
sion of the Director’s Report ” is wrongly applied to the exchanges 
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of observations and the pro domo speeches of numerous delegates 
who address the assembly, not so much to express an opinion on 
the activities of the Office, or to emphasise the importance of 
various problems or suggest the international work waiting to be 
accomplished, as to question each other and “ send the ball back”, 
as one of the delegates put it. 

In point of fact, the Director’s Report has become not the object 
of the discussion but its excuse. It could not be claimed, however, 
that the discussion is wandering from the point in not being strictly 
confined to internal criticism of the activities of the Organisation 
and the enumeration of legislative and scientific results. The plat- 
form of the Conference should be the place for “ thinking inter- 
nationally ”. Even when Government delegates do no more than 
indicate the state of national legislation in their own country or 
emphasise its aspirations and ideals, or make appeals to competing 
countries which may sometimes oppear based on a desire to defend 
the economic interests of their own country, they call forth explana- 
tions and interpretations and in a sense submit to international 
supervision. As the Director mentioned in replying to the debate, 
even if the discussion of the Report may appear disjointed and some- 
times removed from the point, there can be no doubt as to its value. 
The protests or questions addressed by the workers’ delegates to 
the Government delegates and employers’ delegates, and the replies 
of the latter, frequently lead to new progress in the direction of the 
ratification of Conventions or the development of labour legislation. 

At the Eighth Conference no fewer than five sittings were 
occupied by this discussion, in which some forty speakers took 
part. It would be difficult to apply a logical analysis to these forty 
speeches, which dealt with questions of varying importance. They 
may, however, be classified, with a view to simplifying their con- 
sideration, into four main categories : 

(1) In the first place, there are the references to the activities 
of the Office, the estimates of the value of its scientific work and 
the diplomatic action required for the realisation of the programme 
contained in Part XIII. 

On this point criticisms were few and praise was plentiful. 
Several speakers in turn extolled the Report, notably Mr. Cousins, 
Government Delegate of South Africa, and Mr. Topalovitch, 
Workers’ Delegate of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, who drew 
attention in almost identical terms to the scientific value of the 
document. The only criticism came from Mr. Beasley, Australian 
Workers’ Delegate, who was unable to share the general feeling 
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of admiration for a work which in his view merely amounted to 
an interesting collection of information and statistics without 
serious criticism or positive suggestions. It is possible that the 
opinion of the Australian Workers’ Delegate, who attended the 
Conference for the first time, was based on an insufficient under- 
standing of the precise functions and the immediate possibilities 
of the Organisation. 

Some delegates also referred to the constantly increasing effi- 
ciency and accuracy of the scientific work of the Office. Primarily, 
however, the attention of the speakers was directed towards the 
efforts of the Office for the ratification of Conventions — the official 
diplomatic action in relation with the Governments and the dis- 
creet work of propaganda to guide public opinion. If, as will 
presently be seen, many delegates complained of the dilatoriness 
of ratification, this criticism was addressed not so much to the 
Office, the value of whose work was fully recognised, as to the 
Governments themselves. 

(2) After judging the work already accomplished by the 
Office, there come the references to its future activities. This year 
one of the chapters of the Report was devoted to a new question 
— the movement in favour of scientific management, which, 
although in a sense it is outside the functions of the Office, since 
the idea of its promoters is primarily the development of produc- 
tion, nevertheless directly concerns the International Labour 
Organisation in various ways and particularly through its possible 
effect on hours of work and the health of the workers. A formal 
resolution was adopted by the Conference by which the Office was 
asked to study systematically the problem, which had already 
been touched upon through external collaborators, but it is worth 
while to mention that one after another Mr. Sokal, Polish Government 
Delegate, the author of the resolution, Mr. Wolfe, British Govern- 
ment Delegate, Mr. Tom Moore, Canadian Workers’ Delegate, 
Mr. Topalovitch, Workers’ Delegate of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, all insisted on the social importance of the present exper- 
iments in most of the great industrial countries, their direct connec- 
tion with the questions of hours of work and protection of the work- 
ers, and the necessity for having them dealt with urgently and 
practically by the Office. 

Further, Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government Delegate, referred 
at considerable length to a number of questions which in his view 
merited the attention of the Office — the cinematograph in connec- 
tion with social education, the study of economic and social 
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problems concerning intellectual workers, the solution of collective 
labour disputes by compulsory conciliation and arbitration. 

(3) What principally characterised the discussion on the 
Report, however, was, as in former years, the exchange of obser- 
vations and criticisms, of appeals and replies between the repre- 
sentatives of the three Groups, which constitutes, in the words 
of the Director, a veritable examination of conscience, and which 
enables the gulf between the ideal and the reality in regard to the 
ratification and application of Conventions to be measured. The 
Conference once more listened to protests from the workers’ dele- 
gates, who alleged that the most solemn promises had not been 
kept and that the results obtained were unworthy of notice. It 
listened first to Mr. Mertens, then to Mr. Pugh and Mr. Jouhaux, 
all of whom deplored the slowness of the work in the various coun- 
tries, called upon the Governments to give positive assurances, 
and warned them against the justifiable impatience of the workers. 
One by one the Government delegates replied in their turn. From 
Mr. Fontaine and Mr. Julin came definite and mollifying declara- 
tions in the name of France and Belgium, conveying what almost 
amounted to an assurance that the Hours of Work Convention 
would shortly be ratified. In the name of the British Government, 
Mr. Wolfe made a statement which, while more reticent, was none 
the less encouraging. Dr. Feig affirmed the determination of the 
German Government to introduce shortly a Bill to bring within 
the scope of German legislation the provisions of a number of inter- 
national Conventions and, in particular, that on hours of work. 

Nor was the Employers’ Group silent. Mr. Cort van den Linden, 
Employers’ Delegate of the Netherlands, pointed out that the hesi- 
tation of the Governments to ratify was due to the fact that the 
Conventions went too far and that the Organisation was trying 
to introduce throughout the world what might be called the most 
favoured nation clause from the social point of view. His opinion 
was confirmed by Mr. Olivetti, Italian Employers’ Delegate, who 
restated an opinion which he had expressed in a trenchant article 
referred to in the Director’s Report. He said that, since social 
progress depends on economic facts, the Organisation ought not 
to try to secure social reforms which do not correspond to the 
economic situation of the poorer nations. 

By the Director’s reply the Conference was enabled to realise 
that the situation was on the whole sufficiently satisfactory, even 
if the results of the first six years during which the Organisation 
had been in operation were judged only by the number of ratifi- 
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cations of Conventions hitherto adopted by the Conference. Care 
should be taken, however, to avoid the error of merely comparing 
the ratifications obtained with those which might have been 
obtained if all the Conventions had been ratified by all the coun- 
tries. The Conventions were by no means all of the same effect. 
Those, for instance. which were concerned with maritime questions 
need obviously be ratified only by maritime countries and there 
would be no object in the ratification of Conventions concerning 
diseases in a particular industry by countries in which that industry 
did not exist. If all the Conventions already adopted by the Con- 
ference were ratified by all the States Members of the Organisa- 
tion the number of ratifications would be 896. On the other hand, 
if all objectless ratifications, such as those indicated above, were 
excluded, the number of ratifications would be about 600. As the 
number of ratifications registered up to the present is 199, as against 
146 last year, it may be said that practically one-third of the rati- 
fications to be expected have already been obtained, and such a 
result cannot be called engligible. 

(4) Side by side with these observations, which mostly came 
from European delegates, mention should be made, first of the 
encouraging statements of the representatives of the States of 
Latin America, and secondly of the courteous but fundamental 
discussion between the Far Eastern countries. 

Confirming the information brought back by the Director 
from his visit to South America in 1925, the Argentine Delegate, 
Mr. Pinto, the Brazilian Delegate, Mr. Montarroyos, the Chilian 
Delegate, Mr. Valdes-Mendeville, the Delegate of Uruguay, 
Mr. Fernandez y Medina — all these Delegates affirmed 
in turn the desire of these great countries in their youthful 
prosperity to take an ever-increasing share in the work of the 
Organisation. 

One of the most striking instances of the moral pressure which 
may be exercised by one State upon another through the Organi- 
sation was furnished by the discussion which took place between 
Japan and India. The whole of one sitting was given up to this 
discussion. At previous Sessions the representatives of the two 
countries had laid open their mutual complaints to public discussion. 
This year the discussion was still more acute. It arose through 
a speech by the Indian Employers’ Delegate, Sir Arthur Froom, 
who drew the attention of the Conference to the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the Indian cotton industry through competition on the 
part of Japan, where labour regulations were less advanced. His 
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complaint was confirmed by the other Indian Delegates, Mr. Lajpat 
Rai, the Workers’ Delegate, and Sir Atul Chatterjee, the Govern- 
ment Delegate, and also by Miss Bondfield, British Workers’ 
Delegate, who called upon the Japanese Delegates to give a formal 
assurance as to the intention of that country to submit unreservedly 
to the obligations assumed at Washington in connection with the 
Convention on hours of work and the Convention on the night 
work of women. 

Mr. Mayeda, Japanese Government Delegate, and Mr. Matsukata, 
Employers’ Delegate, both asserted that labour conditions in Japan 
were distinctly better than the conditions obtaining in other 
countries in the Far East in general and in India in particular. On 
the other hand, Mr. Narasaki, Japanese Workers’ Delegate, though 
not taking sides on the question, expressed regret that, generally 
speaking, the Convention on the night work of women was not 
more generally applied. 

As the Director stated, it was not for the Office to intervene in 
the discussion nor to judge whether the arguments were well 
founded on either side, but it was permissible to say that it was 
solely due to the public discussion which took place each year at 
the Conference that the workers of the Far East had succeeded in 


obtaining some of the benefits which the Organisation was expected 
to obtain for the workers throughout the world. 


RESOLUTIONS 


As usual, a certain number of resolutions were proposed which 
related to questions other than those on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference and which had been proposed within the period laid down 
by Article 12 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, i.e. seven 
days before the opening of the Session. These resolutions were 
three in number : 

(1) A resolution proposed by Mr. Lajpat Rai, Indian Workers’ 
Delegate, concerning an enquiry into native conditions of labour. 
This resolution was adopted by the Conference in the form drafted 
by the Committee of Selection. The latter had considered that 
in view of the work already done by the Office in connection with 
native labour there was no object in asking it at the present moment 
to undertake a new enquiry, and that it was sufficient to ask that 
a preliminary report on questions of native labour should be sub- 
mitted, if possible, to the 1927 Conference. 
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(2) A resolution proposed by Mr. Lajpat Rai concerning the 
establishment of a correspondent’s office in India. The Conference 
adopted Mr. Lajpat Rai’s proposal, which drew the attention of 
the Governing Body to a similar resolution referred to it in 1922 
and requested it to take a decision on the point as soon as possible. 

(3) A resolution proposed by Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ 
Delegate, on unemployment. The resolution requested the Office 
to make increased efforts for the application of the measures 
proposed in the various Recommendations and Conventions on 
unemployment which had been adopted at previous Sessions of 
the Conference. It asked that the work of the joint Committee 
on Economic Crises of the Office and the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations on the relation between unemployment crises and 
financial or economic difficulties should be continued. It also 
asked the Governing Body to place the question of unemployment 
insurance on the agenda of a forthcoming Session of the Conference. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Miiller, German Workers’ Dele- 
gate, requested the Office to approach the Governments of the 
countries concerned with a request that the finding of employment for 
foreign workers should be allotted solely to public institutions or to or- 
ganisations not run for profit and sup2rvised by the public authorities. 

In addition to these three resolutions which were submitted 
within the prescribed period, the Conference adopted two reso- 
lutions moved by Mr. Sokal, Polish Government Delegate, and 
Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Delegate, respectively. These re- 
solutions had been submitted to the Conference by its officers as 
relating to urgent matters and consequently coming under Article 12 
of the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Sokal’s resolution requested the International Labour 
Office to devote special attention to questions of the scientific 
organisation of work and to carry on its studies actively in this 
sphere. This resolution completes the discussions which have 
already taken place on this point in the Governing Body. 

Mr. Mertens’ resolution took note of the agreement reached 
at London in March 1926 between the representatives of the Belgian, 
British, French, German, and Italian Governments on various 
difficulties connected with the interpretation of certain expressions 
in the Washington Convention on the eight-hour day in industrial 
establishments. Without expressing an opinion on the inter- 
pretations adopted at that Conference it places on record that there 
is now no objection to ratification of the Convention by these 
various Governments, and consequently requests the Director 
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of the Office to continue his endeavours to obtain from the Govern- 
ments represented at London the early ratification of the Convention. 


CoNCLUSION 


The auspices under which the Eighth Session of the Conference 
opened were not particularly favourable. There was only one 
question on the agenda, and even that might be thought too tech- 
nical to interest public opinion. The remainder of the programme 
of the Conference, apart from the consideration of the annual 
Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, consisted in 
questions of procedure and internal regulations which also appeared 
to have little interest. The duration of the Session was limited 
by the fact that the commencement of the Ninth Session had 
been fixed. It might be wondered whether in these circum- 
stances the Eighth Session of the Conference would not cause some 
disappointment to those who see in the Conference an international 
parliament for labour questions and look for immediate and far- 
reaching reforms, and who grudge the time given to questions of 
little importance or simply matters of procedure. 

Considerations such as these may have found their echo in the 
somewhat pessimistic speech of Mgr. Nolens when he took the chair 
at the beginning of the session. On that occasion Mgr. Nolens 
pointed out the distance separating the reality from the ideal 
which had inspired the authors of Part XIII of the Treaty and 
from their hope of creating really international labour laws to be 
immediately and effectively applied. He deplored the delay in 
submitting the decisions of the Conference to the Parliaments, 
the difficulty of obtaining ratifications, and the hesitation and 
doubt as to the effective application of Conventions when they 
are actually ratified. 

No doubt these criticisms coming from so staunch and loyal 
a supporter of the International Labour Organisation as Mgr. Nolens 
were inspired much more by the desire to stimulate the Conference 
and the Office than by a feeling of discouragement and disillusion. 
A different impression might however be drawn by less well-inten- 
tioned persons, and added to the impression which might arise 
from the nature of the programme of the Session it might cause the 
work of the Session to be too harshly judged in advance. 

The foregoing summary of the results of the Session ought on the 
contrary to remove all feelings of pessimism. 

In the first place, it is no mean result that the Conference 
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has again affirmed by a series of votes the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to protect emigrants while at sea. 
No doubt the scope of the Draft Convention and Recommendation 
on this matter is limited, but the right of the International Labour 
Conference to dea) with the living conditions of this specially 
interesting category of workers, namely, emigrant workers, has 
been laid down, and therefore, notwithstanding its short duration, 
the Eighth Session marks a further stage in the development of the 
scope of the activities ot the International Labour Organisation. 

This is not to say that it is the most interesting result of the 
Session. It was said at the beginning of this article that in an 
organisation which is only recently created — particularly in an 
international organisation — matters of procedure are of special 
importance. In this direction the Conference enacted two reforms 
which may have extremely useful and fruitful consequences, 
whether for facilitating ratification of Conventions or for securing 
their execution. The institution of the double-discussion procedure 
renders it no longer necessary to examine, as has been done during 
several years, the means of improving the drafting of Conventions 
and of removing all the difficulties which might delay their rati- 
fication. No doubt is felt that the new procedure which has 
just heen embodied in the Standiag Orders of the Conference, and 
which will come into force next vear, will lead to highly satisfactory 
results in practice. 

The other reform, the institution of a Committee of Experts 
to examine reports submitted under Article 408, will no doubt 
help to remove the difficulties and imperfections in the execution 
of ratified Conventions which are considered by sceptics or pessi- 
mists to be one of the weak points in the Organisation. 

On these two points the Conference furnished the reply to the 
criticisms of its President, and it has provided the Organisation 
with new means or obtaining the ratification of Conventions and 
their execution and of bringing the actual results nearer to the ideal 
of the authors of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace. 

In conclusion it would seem that the discussion of the Director’s 
Report has proved even more than in previous years the growth 
of the moral force of the Organisation. Side by side with the 
concrete result which consists in the increased number of rati- 
fications there is also a real gain to be found in the development 
of the feeling of mutual responsibility among the States, every 
year evident, for the enforcement in every country of just and 
humane conditions of work. 
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APPENDIX 


DraFt CONVENTION AND RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED 
BY THE CONFERENCE 


Draft Convention concerning the Simplification of the Inspection 
of Emigrants on Board Ship 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Eighth Session on 26 May 1926, 
and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, the question 
on the agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, 
adopts, this fifth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
six, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace : 


Article 1. 


For the purposes of application of this Convention the terms “ emigrant vessel ” 
and “ emigrant ”’ shall be defined for each country by the competent authority 


in that country. 


Article 2. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention undertakes to accept the principle 
that, save as hereinafter provided, the official inspection carried out on board 
an emigrant vessel for the protection of emigrants shall be undertaken by not 
more than one Government. 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent another Government from occasionally 
and at their own expense placing a representative on board to accompany their 
nationals carried as emigrants in the capacity of observer, and on condition that 
he shall not encroach upon the duties of the official inspector. 


Article 3. 


If an official inspector of emigrants is placed on board an emigrant vessel he 
shall be appointed as a general rule by the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel flies. Such inspector may, however, be appointed by another Govern- 
ment in virtue of an agreement between the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel flies and one or more other Governments whose nationals are 


carried as emigrants on board the vessel. 


Article 4. 


The practical experience and the necessary professional and moral qualifications 
required of an official inspector shall be determined by the Government responsible 
for his appointment. 

An official inspector may not be in any way either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with or dependent upon the shipowner or shipping company. 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent a Government from appointing the ship’s 
doctor as official inspector by way of exception and in case of absolute necessity. 
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Article 6. 


The official inspector shall ensure the observance of the rights which emigrants 
possess under the laws of the country whose flag the vessel flies, or such other 
law as is applicable, or under international agreements, or the terms of their 
contracts of transportation. 

The Government of the country whose flag the vessel flies shall communicate 
to the official inspector, irrespective of his nationality, the text of any laws or 
regulations affecting the condition of emigrants which may be in force, and of 
any international agreements or any contracts relating to the matter which have 
been communicated to such Government. 


Article 6. 


The authority of the master on board the vessel is not limited by this Convention. 
The official inspector shall in no way encroach upon the master’s authority on board, 
and shall concern himself solely with ensuring the enforcement of the laws, regu- 
lations, agreements, or contracts directly concerning the protection and welfare 
of the emigrants on board. 


Article 7. 


Within eight days after the arrival of the vessel at its port of destination the 
official inspector shall make a report to the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel flies, which Government shall transmit a copy of the report to 
the other Governments concerned, where such Governments have previously 
requested that this shall be done. 

A copy of this report shall be transmitted to the master of the vessel by the 
official inspector. 


Article 8. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 


Article 9. 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered 
by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the date 
on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 10. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications 
which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 11. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 9, each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 into operation 
not later than 1 January 1928, and to take such action as may be necessary to 
make these provisions effective. 


Article 12. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 
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Article 14. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the ex pira- 
tion of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, 
by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 14. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Cffice shall present to the Ceneral Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision or modification. 


Article 15. 
The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning the Protection of Emigrant 
Women and Girls ou Roard Ship 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office, and having met in its Eighth Session on 26 May 1926, 


and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the means to be taken to ensure the protection of emigrant women and girls 
on board ship, which question is included in the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a Re- 


commendation. 
adopts, this fifth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
six, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect being given 
to it by national legislation or otherwise in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace : . 

Where fifteen or more women or girls unaccompanied by a responsible person 
are carried as emigrants on board an emigrant vesse] a properly qualified woman 
who has no other duty to fulfil on board shall be appointed to give such emigrants 
any material or moral assistance of which they may stand in need without in any 
way encroaching upon the authority of the master of the vessel. She shall report 
to the authority making the appointment and her report shall be available for 
the use of the Governments which may be concerned. 





Unemployment in 1925 


by 
Henri Fuss 
Chief of the Unemployment Service, International Labour Office 


Unemployment is a complex and shifting evil, which may arise 
from many causes, varying in each country, district, industry, and 
occupation. This being so, tt is practically impossible, with the 
information at present available, to give a coherent and at the same 
time detailed picture of the international situation. The present 
article is therefore confined to the most salient features and, like 
previous reports on the subject’, deals only with the primary factors 
in irregularity of employment which are constantly operative in all 
countries and can be studied through current statistics. The chief 
of these factors are changes in the general price level (wholesale 
price index) and fluctuations in trade. Changes in the volume of 
trade are partly indicated by changes in the purchasing power of 
large bodies of consumers, and those in foreign trade by the statistics 
of exports. In the following pages will be found, therefore, for each 
country that publishes regular statistics of employment or unemploy- 
ment, an account of the general trend of employment in 1925, linking 
this to the main factors noted above. 


"rece aageeneee of the position at the end of 1925 and at the end 
of 1924 shows that (1) unemployment increased very markedly 
in Germany, Austria, Denmark, Esthonia, Latvia, Norway, and 
Poland? ; (2) it increased slightly in the Netherlands and Sweden, 
where it was already severe, and in Belgium and Switzerland, 





* Unemployment, 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 8. Geneva, 
1924. 154 pp. 

“ Unemployment in 1924 and the Beginning of 1925 ", in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XII, No. 2; Aug. 1925, pp. 186-224. 

* There was also a great increase in Russia, where the number of unemployed 
registered with the employment exchanges increased from 725,000 in November 
1924 to more than a million in December 1925. Unemployment in Russia, however, 
is not dealt with here, as a special article on the subject will shortly be published. 
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where in spite of the increase it is still not excessive ; (3) it remained 
at a high level, without marked improvement or the reverse, in 
Great Britain and Hungary ; (4) it remained at a low level or 
decreased in Australia, Canada, the United States, Japan, Finland, 
France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 

These four groups of countries will be considered in turn. 
First, however, it is desirable to give a reference table showing 
the movement of the wholesale price index in the different countries, 
measured not in the national currency but in terms of a common 
gold standard calculated from the rate of exchange with the dollar. 
The difficulties or facilities, as the case may be, of the export 
trade in each country are naturally accounted for to a large extent 
by changes in the general level of gold prices for the goods of that 
country. If this level falls in relation to that of other countries, 
the export trade obviously benefits, just as it suffers in the opposite 
case. In the subsequent description of the situation in the different 
countries reference will be made where necessary to this table, 
for which reason it is placed at the beginning. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN TERMS OF GOLD 
(Calculated from the dollar rate of exchange) 





Percentage increase (+) 
End of 1924 End of 1925 or decrease (—) 





. Australia 
Japan . Norway 
Norway . Italy 


Australia 1 
2 
3 
Canada 4. Canada 
5 
6 
7 
8 


- Hungary 188 
. Switzerland 171 
Sweden 169 
Australia 167 
Japan 165 
. Great Britain 164 
. Netherlands 161 


Sweden . Japan 

. United States . United States 
. Switzerland . Netherlands 
Canada 160} 8. Netherlands - Denmark 

. Norway 157} 9. Great Britain 9. Great Britain 
. United States 157)10. Hungary 10. Germany 

. Czechoslovakia 156)11. Italy 1l. Sweden 

- Denmark 154/12. Denmark 12. Belgium 

. Belgium 146/13. Czechoslovakia 13. Switzerland 

. Austria 144)14. Belgium 14. Czechoslovakia 
. Italy 143/15. Austria 15. Austria 

. France 142)16. France 16. France 

. Germany 131)17. Germany 17. Hungary 

. Poland 118)18. Poland 18. Poland 
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In this connection one factor of great international importance 
must be noted. Previous to 1924 the dollar was the sole currency 
which had been kept on an effective gold basis, and it is therefore 
used for the above comparison. In 1924 Sweden restored the gold 
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standard, and 1925 was noteworthy for the resumption of gold 
payments in several countries, notably Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, and Finland (on 1 January 1926). While Switzer- 
land has not officially taken the same step, its exchange has re- 
mained so stable that it may fairly be placed in the same class. 
Under their schemes of financial reconstruction, again, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary maintain a form of gold exchange standard. 


COUNTRIES WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED MARKEDLY 
Denmark 


In December 1924, when the Danish krone was at 65 per cent. 
of par, an Act was passed requiring the National Bank, in return 
for certain privileges, to keep the krone above this rate and to 
raise it by stages, in two years’ time, to 70 per cent. of its gold 
value. Some fall in prices was expected as the result of this moderate 
deflation and some risk of unemployment. While not blind to this 
risk, official commentators were of opinion that there was no 
reason to expect that Danish trade, industry, and the economic 
system generally, which showed every sign of recovered stability, 
would experience any difficulty in overcoming the possible effects 
of any slight fall in the price level!. 

This optimistic forecast proved to be incorrect, for the fall 
in prices was anything but moderate. Anticipating a rise in the 
exchange, importers postponed foreign orders as far as possible* 
and thus accentuated the movement. For the same reason foreign 
speculators bought Danish currency in large quantities. The 
result was that by December 1925 the krone had risen steadily 
to about 93 per cent. of its gold value and the index of wholesale 
prices (Finanstidende) had fallen from 234 to 157. Consequently 
the percentage of unemployed reported by the unemployment 
funds, which was already as high as 17.1 in December 1924, rose 
by December 1925 to 31.1. 

It has frequently been noted that a rise in the exchange hampers 
exports and thus leads to unemployment. Such, however, was 
not the case in Denmark, as the fall in prices was so great and 





1 Danish Foreign Office Journal, Danish Commercial Review, No. 49, Feb. 1925, 
p. 17. 

* The gold value of imports fell from 139 million kroner in December 1924 
to 127 millions in January 1925 and 116 millions in February ; subsequently it 
rose again progressively to 13] millions in December 1925. 
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rapid that for the foreign purchaser it more than counterbalanced 
the rise in the krone. As the table given earlier shows, the index 
of gold prices in Denmark fell from 154 in December 1924 to 146 
at the end of 1925. The table also shows that Denmark’s position 
in the scale of gold prices remained very favourable to her export 
trade. In the circumstances it is not surprising that exports 
remained at a high level throughout : 109 million gold kroner in 
December 1924 and 111 millions in December 1925. 

The main cause of the increase in unemployment might be 
sought in a reduction of total purchasing power, but the facts of 
the case point to a different conclusion. There was no fall in real 
wages ; on the contrary, they increased by about 50 per cent., 
the index number' rising from 79 on 1 January 1925 to 116 on 1Jan- 
uary 1926, an increase more than compensating for the loss of 
earnings by the unemployed, which itself was mitigated by the 
payment of unemployment benefit. For persons with fixed incomes 
the fall in prices meant an increase in purchasing power. Broadly, 
then, the increased unemployment in Denmark appears to be a 
direct consequence of the fall in prices and the slackening of 
trade which always follows any prolonged movement of this kind. 


Norway 


The course of events was much the same in Norway. A Nor- 
wegian correspondent of the Société d’études et d’informations 
économiques of Paris* describes it in the following terms : 


The Bank of Norway and the Government having officially declared 
that their object was to raise the krone to par, American speculators 
bought Norwegian currency in large quantities, and the appreciation 
which was to have been spread over several years occurred in a few 
weeks. This sudden change had disastrous effects on Norwegian trade 
and industry : collapse o a, consequent serious losses for under- 
takings which held stocks of goods, and a practical cessation of exports. 
Even at the end of August unemployment was beginning to increase 
in alarming fashion. 





1 The index numbers of real wages quoted in this article are those calculated 
by the International Labour Office. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, April 1926, p. 590. 

® Correspondances de I'étranger, No. 564, 4 Dec. 1925. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1925 
The following figures typify the Norwegian situation : 


December 1924 December 1925 


Actual value of the krone per cent. of par 56 76 
Index number of wholesale prices 279 220 
Exports (in thousand gold kroner) 51,981 53,603 
Percentage of unemployed 12.5 26.1 


These figures confirm the conclusions quoted above, except 
on one point : despite an increase of 6 per cent. in gold prices (see 
table, p. 203), which placed Norway high up in the scale of gold 
prices at the end of 1925, there was a decrease not in exports but 
in imports, which fell from 76,809,000 gold kroner in December 
to 70,692,000 in December 1925. In Norway as in Denmark, 
therefore, it might appear that the increase in unemployment was 
attributable to the failure of the home and not of the foreign 
market. Here again, however, there was an increase in real wages, 
indicated by a rise in the index from 74 on 1 January 1925 to 94 
on 1 January 1926. The increase in unemployment therefore 
appears to be due not to a lack of purchasing power on the part 
of the final consumer, but more probably to speculation by whole- 
salers, who postponed their orders in order to profit by lower 


prices, and to the discouragement of enterprise resulting from such 
conditions. Fortunately a policy of stabilising the exchange appears 
to have been initiated at the end of the year ; at the beginning of 
1926 an official Committee on Exchanges formally recommended 
that the krone should be kept at 76 per cent. of its former par value. 


Germany 


In Germany conditions were good on the whole during the 
first half of the year, but from June onwards, as is seen from the 
following figures, unemployment began to increase again and was 
extremely serious in the latter months of the year. 


December June 
1924 1925 


Percentage of unemployed in the 
trade unions : 
Totally unemployed 8.1 3.5 19.4 
Partially unemployed 6.5 5.2 19.8 
Number unemployed in receipt of 
relief 529,161 195,099 1,498,000 


From an examination of the general characteristics of the situa- 
tion it appears, as in Denmark and Norway, that the depression 
was not due to a decline in foreign trade. The value of exports 
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rose from 738 million gold marks in December 1924 to 794 millions 
in December 1925 ; the monthly average for 1925 was 733 millions, 
as compared with 546 millions for 1924. Moreover, the export 
trade was in a relatively favourable position, since Germany was 
almost at the bottom of the scale of gold prices (see table, p. 203). 
Nor does the home market appear to have been weak. The index 
number of real wages in Berlin rose from 57 on 1 January 1925 
to 69 on 1 January 1926, and this increase more than compensated 
for the reduction in the number of workers employed indicated 
by the fall in the index of employment! from 100.9 to 96.4. In 
view of the further fact that many unemployed are in receipt of 
relief, it is clear that the total purchasing power of industrial workers, 
far from diminishing, must have increased in 1925. The same is 
true of the agricultural population, as is shown by the following 
table : 


CEREAL PRODUCTION IN GERMANY, 1924 anpD 1925 





Average price per Output? Average value of output} 
quintal' (Reichsmarkx) (thousand quintals) (million Reiehsmarks) 





1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 








18.57 24.43 24,276 | 32,173 451 786 
Rye 16.24 19.97 57,299 | 80,629 930 1,610 
Barley 19.38 23.40 23,999 | 25,991 465 608 
Oats 14.62 19.59 56,540 | 55,845 827 1,095 





Total 162,114 | 194,688 2,673 4,099 





























2 STATISTISCHES REICHEAMT and INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Die weltwirtsehajtliche 
Lage Ende 1925. Berlin, 1925. 
® LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Jan. 1926. 


On the whole, therefore, the enormous increase of unemploy- 
ment in Germany at the end of 1925 cannot be attributed to the 
failure of either foreign or home markets. The present examin- 
ation confirms the view generally current that the root cause is 
a dearth of credit and capital, which is often described as the result 
of “cleaning up” the economic system. During the period of 
inflation, the “ flight from the mark ” and the fact that everyone 





* Calculated from the active membership of the sickness insurance funds. 
* Even allowing for partial unemployment, which is not indicated by the 
employment index. 
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felt it absolutely necessary to convert all cash receipts immediately 
into goods created an enormous demand for commodities and an 
excessive immobilisation of capital in industrial plant. This 
inevitably led to a shortage of floating capital which, although 
at first mitigated by the influx of foreign capital, became acute 
towards the middle of 1925. As a result production had to be slowed 
down and stocks, which were probably large, had to be liquidated. 
This accounts for the fall in wholesale prices (official index) from 
134.8 in July 1925 to 118.4 in February 1926, inevitably involving 
a check to enterprise and an increase in unemployment. 

Bankruptcies became more and more frequent : 914 in Sep- 
tember, 1,164 in October, 1,343 in November, 1,660 in December 
1925, 2,092 in January 1926. This was a symptom of returning 
economic health, according to the Congress of German bankers 
held at Berlin in September 1925, when Mr. Wasserman, of the 
Deutsche Bank, stated that “ elimination [of certain undertakings] 
is essential for the restoration of healthy economic conditions and 
we should be failing in our duty as bankers if we attempted to 
delay this process "!. Mr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, 
stated further that the majority oi the bankruptcies had been in 
firms established after 1919, and therefore probably unsound 
under normal economic conditions. 

The Reichsbank, it will be remembered, pursues a policy of 
rationing and discrimination in the granting of credit ; the restrict- 
ed credit available is reserved for undertakings which are considered 
sound. This favours the process of elimination, while in order 
to promote the resumption of sound business the discount rate 
was reduced from 9 to 8 per cent. in January 1926 and to 7 per 
cent. in March. 


Austria 


The number of unemployed fell considerably during the summer 
of 1925, but increased again with the onset of winter. Throughout 
1925 the number of unemployed was from 50,000 to 60,000 more 
than at corresponding dates in 1924. 


Ques 


* Quoted by Mr. Grimperc in the Revue d’économie politique, Jan.-Feb. 1926. 
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NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF, 1924 AND 1925 
(thousands) 





January | 





119 
187 











An attempt may now be made to find the reason of this change 
for the worse. That there were difficulties in the way of foreign 
trade cannot be doubted. Nevertheless, as may be seen from the 
table on page 203, Austria was in an even more favourable position 
in the scale of gold prices at the end of 1925 than in 1924. 

Under conditions of free trade, therefore, a considerable increase 
in exports would have been expected in 1925. But, unfortunately 
for Austria, many of her neighbours, particularly the Succession 
States, where the industries of the new Austria traditionally found 
their markets, pursue a policy of extreme protection, even to 
the point of prohibiting the import of certain goods. Hence, instead 
of an increase, there was a slight fall in Austrian exports in 1925 ; 
the improvement in the balance of trade was due to a greater reduc- 
tion in imports. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF AUSTRIA, 1924 anp 1925 
(million schillings) 
Imports Exports . 
Total Finished goods | Total Finished goods 











1924 3,474 1,249 1,988 1,548 


1925 2,883 929 1,948 1,430 














The continued deficiency of exports certainly does much to 
explain the persistance of severe unemployment in Austria, but 
the relatively small decline in 1925 can account for only a small 
part of the great increase in unemployment during the year. 

A further important factor was the shortage of credit, reflected 
in the very high level of the official discount rate. The rate, which 
remained at 9 per cent. throughout 1923 and the beginning of 
1924, was raised by the National Bank to 12 per cent. in June and 
to 15 per cent. in August 1924. It was reduced to 13 per cent. 
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in November 1924 and subsequently by progressive stages to 9 per 
cent. in September 1925 and 7.5 per cent. in March 1926. The 
report of the National Bank notes a greater influx of foreign 
capital, stating that long-term loans of considerable amounts 
were secured by Austrian industry in 1925. There was also an 
increase in savings-bank deposits, which rose from 155 million 
schillings in February to 270 millions in December 1925. The 
capital and credit situation thus improved in 1925 and cannot 
be invoked to explain the increase in unemployment. 

Nor did the purchasing power of the population as a whole 
decline in 1925. That of the agricultural population must certainly 
have increased, judging by the improved harvest indicated by 
the statistics, and this probably accounts for the increase in savings 
just mentioned. Taking the industrial population as a whole, their 
real wages increased in 1925', and this must have more than com- 
pensated for the loss of wages by the 50,000 to 60,000 additional 
unemployed, this loss being itself covered to some extent by 
unemployment benefit. In short, the reason for the increased 
unemployment in 1925 is not to be found in a decrease of total 
purchasing power. 

One might be tempted to conclude, as in the case of Denmark 
and Norway, that the fall in prices, from 144 in December 1924 
to 125 at the end of 1925, acted as a direct check to economic 
activity. This undoubtedly had something to do with the increase 
in unemployment, but not at first, for the excess of unemployment 
over the figures for the previous year appeared as early as October 
1924, whereas the downward movement of prices did not begin 
until February 1925. 

In fact, one can only confirm the opinion expressed in August 
1925 by Messrs. Layton and Rist*, that the increased severity 
of unemployment is not due to a change for the worse in the eco- 
nomic situation. The unemployment in Austria is the result of 
& process of reconstruction and elimination now being carried out. 
During the period of inflation labour was used extravagantly and 
uneconomically, and during the last few years great efforts have 
been made to eliminate unnecessary labour, to modernise equip- 
ment, and to re-organise undertakings. The banking system in 
particular had grown enormously. At the present time a large 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBourR Orrice: Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914 
to 1925. Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 16. Geneva, 1926. 

* W. Layton and Charles Rist : The Economic Situation of Austria. Report 
presented to the Council of the League of Nations. Geneva, 1925. 213 pp. 
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number of small banks, which were created on the strength of 
the inflation boom, have disappeared, while the larger banks have 
reduced their staffs, according to the report of the National Bank, 
by 30 or 40 per cent. 

The foregoing observations explain why, apart from any revival 
of foreign trade, many people now see in emigration the means 
of coping with what is recognised as a permanent surplus of workers 
in Austria. 


Poland 


Unemployment has been steadily increasing in Poland during 
the last two years, until at the end of 1925 it assumed catastrophic 
proportions. 


Date Number of unemployed registered by 
(end of year) the public employment exchanges 


1923 67,581 
1924 161,940 
1925 311,090 


Although Polish industry in general suffers from a shortage of 
credit, the position in this respect does not appear from the following 
table to have grown worse during 1925. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT, 1925 
(million zlotys) 





Advances on 
Bills discounted by securities by the 


Date 
(end of month) the Bank of Poland Bank of Poland 





1924 
December 676 257 22 


1925 
March 755 307 21 
June 747 299 29 
September 740 292 21 
December 815 289 36 




















Nevertheless, money became perceptibly tighter in September, 
after the discount rate of the Bank of Poland was raised from 
10 to 12 per cent., and it was from that time that the increase 
in unemployment became particularly rapid. 
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As regards foreign trade, an increase of exports might have 
been expected, in view of the very low level of gold prices in Poland, 
but in fact there was a slight fall in 1925 as compared with 1924 ; 
this appears in the statistics of quantities, but also in those of 
values if calculated on the basis of 1914 prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF POLAND, 1923 To 1925 





Imports 


Exports 





Quantity 
t h A 


Value 
(million zl 


lotys) 





metric 
tons) 





Nominal 
value 


At 1914 
prices 


Quantity 
(thousand 
metric 
tons) 


Value 
(million zlotys) 





Nominai 
value 


At 1914 
prices 





1923 
1924 
1925 


266 
201 
284 


93 


109 
112 


111 


1,471 
1,312 


1,134 


117 


96 


93 
































An examination of the monthly figures for 1925 shows that 
the drop in the average is caused mainly by the figures for the 
third quarter, that is, the period of economic hostilities with 


Germany after the expiration, on 16 June, of the Convention 
arising from the partition of Upper Silesia, under which Germany 
was obliged to admit a large quantity of Polish coal free of duty. 


EXPORTS IN 1925 
(thousand metric tons) 





| Total 





1,229 
1,079 
1,253 
1,154 
1,213 
1,348 

824 

954 

922 
1,086 
1,266 
1,269 

















There was a partial recovery in coal exports at the end of the 
year owing to increased exports to Austria, Hungary, Denmark, and 
Sweden, while the total volume of exports returned to the level 
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obtaining at the beginning of the year. This recovery was due, 
it is true, to agricultural products and undressed timber. Exports 
of manufactures were lower in December 1925 than at the end of 
1924, allowing for the rise of prices in zlotys, as may be seen from 
the following table : 









EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 
(million zlotys) 
Monthly average, 


Industry — quarter December 1925 
1924 






























Wood 14.2 10.9 
Metal and electrical 11.2 12.5 
Textiles 9.4 13.5 
Other industries 4.0 6.1 

















Total : Nominal value 38.8 43.0 
At 1914 prices 33 28 


























Except for textiles (the exports of which increased notably at 
the end of 1925), it seems that the importance of foreign markets 
in the general field for Polish goods should not be overestimated ; 
within the country the agricultural population provides a very 
large demand. The purchasing power of this agricultural population 
appears to have been seriously diminished by the bad harvests 
in 1924 and to have recovered in 1925 as the result of exceptionally 
good ones. 












PRODUCTION OF CEREALS, 1919-1923, 1924, anp 1925 
(million quintals) 




















Period Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats 




















1919-1923 (average) 11.8 51.8 14.1 27.6 










36.5 12.1 24.1 





8.8 





1924 








16.8 33.1 





65.4 





15.8 





1925 


























These fluctuations do not necessarily react immediately on the 
effective demand for industrial products, and it is possible that 
the bad harvests of 1924 may have had something to do with 
the industrial depression in 1925, while the abundant crops in 
1925 may mean some revival of industry in 1926. 
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The deficient harvest of 1924 certainly accounted for much 
of the increase in the adverse trade balance in 1925. Whereas 
this adverse balance amounted on the average to 18 million zlotys 
per month in 1924, it rose to 70 millions per month during the 
first half of 1925. In Poland the balance of trade is practically 
identical with the balance of payments ; an adverse trade balance 
involves actual payments abroad, so that it rapidly led to the 
exhaustion of the foreign currency reserves which had been con- 
stituted by means of loans. 


POSITION OF RESERVES, 1924 to 1926 
(million zlotys) 





Total 





Date P of 

er cent. o 

(end of month) fiduciary note 
issue 





December 1924 103 + 254 56 
June 1925 120 + 115 31 
September 1925 132 + 37 23 
December 1925 134 — 3 16 
March 1926 134 — 5 16 























1 Net assets after deduction of commitments in foreign currencies. 


When the reserves in foreign currencies were exhausted, it 
became impossible to maintain the exchange value of the zloty, 
while since June 1924 its internal purchasing power had steadily 
declined, as is proved by the steady rise in the index of whole- 
sale prices. In January 1925 the value of the dollar at Warsaw 
was still 5.18 zlotys, but in September it rose to 5.84 and in Decem- 
ber to 9.10, falling again in March 1926 to 7.80. Hence, although 
the general level of prices in zlotys continued to rise in 1925, in 
terms of dollars it actually fell. 











ee 
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INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1925 To 1926 
(Base : Jan. 1914 = 100) 








Month Nominal | Im terms of dollars 

1925 

March 121.6 120.9 

June 119.3 118.6 

September 127.2 116.0 

December 154.8 87.0 
1926 

January 142.1 94.7 

February 146.1 99.6 

















This perhaps explains why Poland constitutes an exception to 
the general rule that when prices go up business is good and 
unemployment declines. The stabilisation of the currency lasted 
too short a time in Poland for business men to get out of the habit 
of reckoning in dollars and to be deceived by a movement of prices 
which, though it appeared to be a rise, was actually, in terms 
of dollars, a fall. 


Esthonia 


The increase in unemployment, indicated by a rise in the num- 
ber of unfilled applications at the public employment exchanges, 
from 2,156 at the end of 1924 to 3,213 at the end of 1925, was 
considerable for so small a country. It was accompanied by some 
restriction of credit, the discount rate being raised from 9.5 to 
10.5 in July. On the other hand, it cannot be attributed to a decline 
in foreign trade, as exports rose from a monthly average of 655 
million marks in 1924 to 805 millions in 1925. The gold value of 
the Esthonian mark remained absolutely stable in 1925 after the 
deflation of 1924. 


Latvia 


In Latvia the exchange value of the lat remained quite stable 
in 1925 as in 1924. The discount rate also was not varied from 
9 per cent. Exports increased from a monthly average of 14 million 
lats in 1924 to 15 millionsin 1925. Nevertheless the number of un- 
employed registered at the public employment exchanges increased 
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from 3,800 at the end of 1924 to 5,000 at the end of 1925. There 
is no index number of wholesale prices available either for Esthonia 
or for Latvia. 


COUNTRIES WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED SLIGHTLY 


Sweden 


Unemployment in Sweden continued at a high level as compared 
with the figures prior to the great depression of 1921, as may be 
seen from the average annual percentages of unemployed. 


1913 4.4 1920 5.4 
1914 7.3 1921 26.2 
1915 7.2 1922 22.7 
1916 4.0 1923 12.6 
1917 4.0 1924 10.1 
1918 4.6 1925 11.1 
1919 5.5 


The average for 1925 was even higher than that for 1924, 
and at the end of 1925 the percentage of unemployed in the trade 
unions was 19.4, as compared with 15.6 at the end of 1924. There 
was nevertheless a perceptible increase in exports, from 1,261 million 
kronor in 1924 to 1,357 millions in 1925. Real wages also appear 
to have increased, the index rising from 78 on 1 January 1925 
to 82 on 1 January 1926. The same applies to the production 
of cereals. There appears therefore to have been no failure of either 
foreign or home markets. 

On the other hand, as regards credit and capital, the total liquid 
assets appear to have diminished, despite an increase in the holdings 
of foreign currencies. 


End of 1924 End of 1925 
(million kronor) 

Bank of Sweden : Gold reserve 237 230 
Reserve of foreign cur- 

rencies 136 202 

Private banks : Deposits 3,675 3,494 

Credit balances abroad 43 65 

Savings banks : Deposits 149 159 

Total 4,240 4,150 


It will be noted that the reduction in the total is due almost 
exclusively to a fall in deposits. The Hconomic Review of Sweden 





* February 1926. 
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points out in this connection that the public tends to reduce bank 
balances owing to the exceptionally low rate of interest and to 
capitalise savings in the form of bonds. 

The discount rate was reduced from 5% to 5 per cent. in July 
and to 44% per cent. in October, but despite this reduction the 
volume of bank credit decreased. 





End of 1924 End of 1925 
(million kronor) 


Bank of Sweden : Loans granted in Swe- 


den 503 421 
Excess of fiduciary note 
issue over reserves 164 97 
Private banks : Excess of loans over 
deposits 1,002 983 


Total 1,669 1,501 








This drop can obviously not be regarded as a cause of the falling 
off in business ; it is merely a symptom. One last factor remains 
to be considered — the movement of prices. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SWEDEN AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1920 To 1925 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 





Period | Sweden United States 








Average 1920 359 
1921 222 146.9 
1922 173 148.8 
1923 163 153.7 
1924 162 149.7 
1925 161 158.5 
December 1924 168 157.0 
December 1925 156 




















The table shows that Sweden did not complete the long process 
of deflation until the end of 1925, when parity of prices with the 
United States was reached. The fall of prices in Sweden during 
1925 was required in order to maintain the exchange at par ; in 
fact, the Swedish krona was frequently at a slight premium. 
There was thus no further justification for the higher level of Swe- 
dish prices, and the reduction may be regarded as a consequence 
of the monetary policy pursued. 

The persistence of an abnormally high rate of unemployment 
in Sweden and the slight increase in 1925 appear, therefore, to 
be due to the same conditions as caused the marked increase in 
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Denmark and Norway : primarily a policy of deflation, which led 
immediately to a fall in prices and therefore to a decline in business. 


Netherlands 


The unemployment situation in the Netherlands is similar to 
that of Sweden. The average percentage of unemployed remained 
much higher than in former years : 10.2 in 1924 and 9.5 in 1925, 
as compared with 5.0 in 1913. During 1925, although the average 
was lower than in 1924, the unemployment curve tended on the 
whole to rise, the percentage being 12.7 at the end of 1924 and 
15.1 at the end of 1925. 

As in Sweden, exports increased (monthly average 151 million 
florins in 1925,as compared with 138 millions in 1924) and the trade 
balance improved. There was no decrease in real wages. Credit 
became easier, the discount rate being reduced from 4 to 3.5 per 
cent. in October. 

Similarly, the general level of wholesale prices, which showed 
a slight tendency to rise in 1924, reaching 161 in November as 
compared with 153 in the United States, had dropped again in 
December 1925 to 155, as compared with 156 in the United States, 
the two currencies being at par. 


Switzerland 


The comparison established between Sweden and the Nether- 
lands also applies as between those countries and Switzerland, 
although here unemployment has reassumed reasonable proportions 
since the end of 1924. On the average it was slightly less in 1925 
than in 1924, but there was a considerable increase towards the 
end of the year, the number of unemployed registered with the 
employment exchanges being 17,000 at the end of 1925 as against 
11,000 at the end of 1924. 

As in the other two countries, the index of wholesale prices 
fell, from 170.8 at the end of 1924 to 155.5 at the end of 1925, 
reaching the same level as in the United States. The discount 
rate was reduced from 4 to 3.5 per cent in October. In addition 
to the influence of the fall in prices, however, there was a serious 
decline in exports. They had increased considerably in 1924, 
and this increase continued during the first half of 1925, which 
explains why the total exports for 1925 were about the same as 
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in 1924. But in July the value of exports fell very sharply. This 
affected textile goods particularly, and was due to the introduction 
in Great Britain on 1 July of an ad valorem duty of 33'/, per cent. 
on lace and certain classes of embroidery. The proportion of 
unemployed to the total workers in the textile industries, as shown 
by the 1920 census, rose from 6.4 per cent. in May to 16.1 in June 
and 28.5 in July. It was still as high as 27 per cent. in November. 


Belgium 


At the end of 1924 the figures of unemployment in Belgium 
were 1.5 per cent. wholly unemployed and 3.6 per cent. on short 
time. At the end of 1925 the figures were respectively 2.8 and 
4.6 per cent. This slight increase appears to be due to the restriction 
of business necessarily involved in a process of monetary stabili- 
sation following on a prolonged period of inflation. This process 
is indicated by the index of wholesale prices (base : 1913 = 100): 


1921 369 
1922 407 
1923 545 
1924 566 
1925 565 


Stabilisation was accompanied by a certain restriction of credit, 
shown by the raising of the discount rate from 5.5 per cent. to 6.5 
in November and 7 in December. 

On the other hand, there was a steady increase in exports, 
which rose from a monthly average of 1,157 million francs in 1924 
to 1,206 millions in 1925. This is not surprising in view of the 
position of Belgium in the scale of gold prices (see table, p. 204). 
The fact, however, that France was still lower in the scale created 
serious difficulties for Belgian industry. 


COUNTRIES WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT REMAINED SEVERE 
Great Britain 


The following figures show that the situation remained roughly 
the same. 


Percentage of unemployed 
a meng Trade unions 
10.9 9.2 
10.5 11.0 
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Various contradictory influences are responsible for this state 
of affairs; on the one hand, some increase in internal purchasing 
power and a slight improvement in foreign markets for manufac- 
tures may have contributed to reduce unemployment, but, on 
the other hand, the fall in the general price level necessarily tended 
in the opposite direction. 

As regards internal purchasing power, real wages increased on 
the whole in 1925. In agriculture, unfortunately, there was not 
the same increase in production as in most other countries, but 
agriculture is of far less relative importance in the economic system 
of Great Britain than elsewhere. 

On the whole the nominal value of exports fell slightly in 1925'. 
The drop is even less if the effect of the fall in prices is eliminated 
by calculating the values for 1925 on the basis of average prices 
in 1924, On this basis the exports for 1925 represented the following 
percentages of those for 1924 : 


Per cent. 


First quarter 108.7 

Second quarter 93.5 

Third quarter 96.3 

Fourth quarter 98.6 
After the fall in the second quarter, there was thus a tendency 
towards recovery. The fall was accounted for mainly by raw materi- 
als, particularly coal. Exports of manufactures were slightly 
larger than in 1924, although still very considerably below pre-war 


figures. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES, 1924 anD 1925 
(million £) 





1924, declared | increase (+) or 
values decrease (—) 
in 1925 





1925 | Percentage 


Declared values | At 1924 prices 








First quarter 165.7 166.8 + 12.6 
Second quarter 147.0 143.2 . — 6.5 
Third quarter 149.9 154.5 - 3.0 


Fourth quarter 153.7 163.1 + 3.0 








Total 616.3 627.6 + 1.2 























* Board of Trade Journal, 21 Jan. 1926, pp. 71-73. 
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This slight increase can readily be understood when it is realised 
that at the end of 1925 the United Kingdom was much lower 
in the scale of gold prices than at the end of 1924 (see table, p. 204). 
It may be noted, moreover, that this improvement was accompanied 
by a rise in real wages. 

Some impetus should be given to exports by the reopening 
of the London market to foreign capital issues towards the end 
of 1925, since the investment of capitel abroad encourages exports. 
In order to facilitate the restoration of the gold standard, an 
unofficial embargo was placed on foreign loans during 1925. The 
effects of this are seen in the following figures! : 
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CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1924-1926 
(thousand £) 
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Home issues Colonial issues | Foreign issues 





Total 
Posted issues Value Percent . 
of total 





y Per cent. Per cent, 
Value fof total} Ye | of total 

























1924 242,528 107,118 44 63,963 26 71,447 30 
















245,108 71 69,230 20 30,251 9 





1925 344,589 
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1926 (first 
quarter)| 78,108 | 48,969 | 56 | 15,144 | 19 18,995 25 









































The depressing influence on business of the fall in prices which 
followed the restoration of the gold standard was certainly far 
from negligible in 1925, considering that between January and 
December the index dropped from 171.1 to 153.2, i.e. by 10 per 
cent. in eleven months. 
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Hungary 






Judging by the general characteristics of the situation in Hun- 
gary it might seem at first sight that unemployment should have 
decreased much more in 1925 than it actually did. 

The reduction in the discount rate from 12.5 per cent. in March 
to 7 per cent. in October indicates a considerable improvement 
in credit conditions. The fiduciary currency in circulation, which 













t Statist, 3 April 1926, p. 541. 
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at the end of 1924 was 4,513,990 million crowns, equal to 361 mil- 
lion pengds, had risen at the end of 1925 to 416 million pengés, 
the reserves in gold and foreign currencies held against this in- 
creased amount being 64 per cent., as compared with {52 per cent. 
at the end of 1924. 

Stimulated by the enormous fall in gold prices, exports rose 
from a monthly average of 48 million gold crowns in 1924 to 
58 millions in 1925. Internal purchasing power increased both 
with the agricultural population, thanks to good harvests, and with 
the industrial population, owing to the rise in real wages. Savings- 
bank deposits rose from 10,705 million crowns at the end of 1924 
to 49,405 millions in September 1925. 

Nevertheless the percentage of unemployed, which was 17.3 at 
the end of 1924, was still as high as 16.4 at the end of 1925. Here 
again, as in Great Britain, the explanation would appear to be 
the adverse influence of the fall in wholesale prices : the index 
number (base : 1913 = 1) dropped from 23,466 in December 1924 
to 18,832 in December 1925, i.e. by 20 per cent. 


COUNTRIES WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT FELL OR REMAINED SLIGHT 
France 


There has been practically no unemployment in France. At 
the beginning of the year some anxiety was felt lest the period of 
industrial activity favoured by inflation should shortly be followed 
by a period of contraction. But the reasons for this apprehension 
did not continue to hold good. Inflation was vigorously resumed 
and was accompanied by prosperity, certain aspects of which must 
still be described as artificial and precarious. 

The business barometer of the Société d’études et d’informations 
économiques, after falling from 127.9 in January to 108.5 in May, 
rose steadily until December, when the record of 133.83 was 
reached. This fluctuation in industrial activity is remarkably 
close to that of the index number of wholesale prices, which fell 
slightly from January to April and then rose until the end of the 
year. From the end of 1924 (index number 507.2) to the end of 
1925 (index number 632.6) the rise in prices was 25 per cent. 
Yet the dollar rate measured as a. percentage of its par value rose 
even more rapidly, from 357.4 at the end of 1924 to 516.5 at the 
end of 1925, i.e. by 44 per cent. Thus, although there was a rise 
in nominal prices, actually there was a fall in the level of gold prices. 
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This naturally encouraged the export trade, the progress of 
which is indicated in the following table : 


FRENCH EXPORTS, 1924 AND 1925 





Value 





Quantity 
(ution quintad) Million paper francs Million gold francs 





Total 


Manufactured Manufactared Manufactured 
oath Total cae Total nen 





294 36 41,468 24,883 11,247 6,746 


302 42 45,413 26,976 11,238 * 6,694 


























The last two columns show how precarious the expansion of 
the French export trade is, especially in manufactured goods. 
Whereas the volume of exports increased, their gold value fell, 
and yet the purchasing power of gold, measured by the annual 
average index number of American wholesale prices, also fell in 
1925 as compared with 1924. This means that the value France 
receives in return for her exports becomes less and less. The nation 
is being impoverished instead of enriched by her export trade. 
Such a state of affairs cannot last. Moreover, the psychological 
stimulus of the rise in prices will cease to be effective when the 
majority of manufacturers and traders begin to reckon in gold 
and realise that as a matter of fact prices are falling. In countries 
where inflation was very marked, such as Germany and Austria, 
business began to decline and unemployment to increase before 
inflation came to an end. There can be no doubt that a similar 
phenomenon is to be feared in France. 


Italy 


At the end of 1924 there were in Italy 150,000 workers totally 
unemployed and 10,000 on short time. Unemployment became 
even less marked by the end of 1925, when there were 122,000 
totally unemployed and 9,000 on short time. 

As in France, business was encouraged by a general rise in 
wholesale prices, the index number being 639.8 at the end of 1924 
and 713.8 at the end of 1925, a rise of about 12 per cent. On the 
other hand, the value of gold expressed as a percentage of its 
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par value rose from 448.5 to 478.6, or by 6 per cent. only. Thus 
the process has been different from that in France, for the level 
of prices expressed in gold rose like the level of nominal prices, 
though not so much. 

The increase in the harvests, a factor tending to improve home 
markets, was much ‘more marked than in France. There was a 
slight increase in exports, the monthly averages of 386,000 metric 
tons and 1,198 million lire in 1924 rising to 399,000 metric tons 
and 1,523 million lire in 1925. 


Czechoslovakia 


There were 65,000 unfilled applications for employment at the 
end of 1924 and 48,000 at the end of 1925. This improvement 
may be explained by a certain rise in the purchasing power of the 
workers, an appreciable increase in the grain harvest, and a marked 
rise in exports, from a monthly average of 1,414 million koruny in 
1924 to 1,563 millions in 1925. The rise in exports may be explained 
in turn by the favourabie position of Czechoslovakia in the scale 


of gold prices (see table, p. 204), a position which had improved 
still further by the end of 1925. 

The index of wholesale prices in koruny fell from 1,045 at the 
end of 1924 to 966 at the end of 1925, a fall of about 8 per cent. 
But this fall, which was practically continuous from one end of 
the year to the other, did not outweigh the influences favourable 
to industrial activity. 


Finland 


The number of unemployed workers registered at the employ- 
ment exchanges in Finland rose slightly at the beginning of the 
year, but by December it was again about 2,000, as at the end of 
1924. This favourable figure corresponded to a very stable currency, 
a steady index number of wholesale prices, and a certain increase 
in exports. 


Australia and Canada 
Steady or very slightly rising prices were accompanied by a 


fall in unemployment also in Australia, where the percentage fell 
from 10.3 at the end of 1924 to 8.1 at the end of 1925, and Canada, 
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where the corresponding figures were 11.6 and7.9. In bothcountries, 
particularly in Canada, there was a marked increase in exports, 
in spite of the high level in both countries of the index number 
of wholesale prices in terms of gold. 









United States 







In the United States the severity or otherwise of unemploy- 
ment is shown approximately and inversely by index numbers of 
employment based on the average number of workers employed 
in a certain number of industrial undertakings. This index number, 
calculated by the Federal Reserve Board, with the average for 1919 
(a year of great industrial activity) as base, was 94 in December 
1924. It rose slightly during the first four months of 1925 up to 
96 in April, fell to 93 in July, and then rose steadily up to 97 in 
December 1925. This improvement in employment corresponds 
to a growth in industrial activity in most branches of production, 
especially in building’. ‘ 
The general level of prices was on an average slightly higher 
in 1925 than in previous years. In 1925 itself the index number 
remained very steady. 

















AVERAGE INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 

















Period Index number | Period | Index number 









226.2 





1921 146.9 December 157.0 
1922 148.8 1925 

1923 153.7 February 160.6 
1924 149.7 May 155.2 


158.5 































The figures for February and May 1925, which are respectively 
the highest and lowest for the year, differ from the general average 
by 1.3 and 2.1 per cent. only. 

As the Federal Reserve Board points out?, increased demand 
has led not to a rise in prices but to an increase in production. 
According to the index calculated by the Board, production in 













1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 1926, p. 71. 
* Ibid., p. 72. 
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1925 was 10 per cent. higher than in 1924 and 4 per cent. higher 
than in 1923, which had hitherto been the record year. 

The stability of the price level may doubtless be ascribed, in 
part at any rate, to the credit policy of the Federal Reserve System, 
which aims at keeping the volume of instruments of payment 
(currency or credit) proportional to that of production. Thus 
from December 1924 to December 1925, while the actual currency 
in circulation remained practically constant, the credits granted 
by Federal Reserve banks increased, as appears from the following 
figures! : 


CURRENCY AND FEDERAL RESERVE OREDIT, 1924 AND 1925 
(thousand dollars) 











| Bills and securities 
Currency - ada ‘ 
Date tm circulation | > oes | Total 
Dec. 1924 4,993,251 1,220,706 6,213,957 
Dec. 1925 4,989,943 | 1,428,732 6,418,675 





An excessive expansion of credit was prevented, however, by 
the rise in the rediscount rate, that of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank having been raised from 3 to 3% per cent. in February 
1925 and to 4 per cent. in January 1926. 

Industrial expansion in the United States during 1925 was also 
encouraged by a marked increase in exports, the monthly average 
rising from’ 375 million dollars in 1924 to 402 millions in 1925. An 
examination of the index numbers of wholesale prices in gold on 
page 204 suggests that the rise was mainly in exports to Canada, 
Japan, and Australia, and doubtless also to the South American 
countries ; for the relative level of American prices became more 
favourable with respect to those countries, whereas it became worse 
with respect to European countries, except for Norway and Italy. 


Japan 


Although current statistics of unemployment in Japan are not 
yet available, it is probable that there was a fall in 1925, to judge 
from the monthly figures of the number of workers engaged and 
dismissed. These give a total for the year of 966,534 engaged and 
910,300 dismissed, or a surplus of 56,234 engagements. 





' Ibid., p. 106. 
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If this figure really represents an improvement in employment, 
it should presumably be ascribed mainly to the large increase in 
exports, which rose from a monthly average of 147 million ven 
in 1924 to 188 millions in 1925. This increase took place in spite 
of the fact that the position of Japan in the world scale of gold 
prices became worse in 1925 than in 1924. It seems even to have 
been sufficient to counterbalance the depressing effect of the tall 
in the general level of home prices. Although there was a rise in 
the level of gold prices, the index number of home prices fell from 
213.5 at the end of 1924 to 193.7 at the end of 1925, or by 9 per cent. 


CoNCLUSION 


Like the reports of previous years, this year’s survey shows 
that changes in the general price level have a very important 
influence on fluctuations in unemployment and employment. 

Out of the eleven countries in which the index number of 
wholesale prices was lower at the end of 1925 than at the end of 
1924 (Denmark, fall of 33 per cent., Norway 21 per cent., Hungary 
20 per cent., Austria 13 per cent., Great Britain 10 per cent., 
Japan 9 per cent., Switzerland 9 per cent., Czechoslovakia 8 per 
cent., Germany 7 per cent., Sweden 7 per cent., Netherlands 3 per 
cent.), seven were among those in which unemployment increased 
during 1925. In two of the four remaining countries, Great Britain 
and Hungary, unemployment, although it did not increase, remained 
at a very high level. It was only in Czechoslovakia and Japan 
that the fall in prices was accompanied by a fall in unemployment. 
In the countries where the wholesale price index number was 
higher at the end of 1925 than at the end of 1924 (Poland, increase 
of 21 per cent., France 25 per cent., Australia 12 per cent., Italy 
12 per cent.), this factor had a favourable influence on employment, 
except in Poland. In France, it will be remembered, there has 
been practically no unemployment, while it was considerably 
reduced in Italy and Australia. 

It fell also in Finland and the United States, where prices 
were at much the same level at the beginning and end of the year ; 
while in Belgium a similar steadiness in the index number of prices 
was accompanied by some increase in unemployment. 

The few exceptions to the general law of inverse correlation 
between the fluctuations of prices and unemployment will be 
discussed later. For the moment we may consider the conclusions 
to be drawn from the present survey on the nature of this corre- 
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lation. The question is whether the connection between the two 
phenomena is merely one of simultaneous effect, or whether there 
is a causal connection. 

For Denmark and Norway it is evident that the fall in prices 
due to the policy of currency deflation was the direct cause of 
the severe unemployment. Similarly, in Sweden and the Nether- 
lands, where there was some slackening of industrial activity 
during 1925, leading to a slight increase of unemployment, the 
principal cause would appear to be the ultimate effects of the 
deflation which enabled these countries to bring their wholesale 
price index numbers to the United States level at the end of the 
year, although they had been definitely higher a year earlier. As 
American prices remained stable this meant a fall in the level 
of prices in Sweden and the Netherlands. Moreover, among the 
general factors considered no others have been found to explain 
the increase of unemployment in these two countries. In Germany, 
too, the contraction of credit imposed as part of the policy of finan- 
cial reconstruction (which must necessarily result in a fall in prices) 
may be considered the cause of the increase of unemployment 
at the hed of 1925. Finally, although the fall in prices may not 
have been the only factor in the increase of unemployment in 
Austria and Switzerland, it nevertheless had its effect side by 
side with other adverse influences. 

As for the countries which at first sight seem to be free from 
this usual correlation, it is still probable that the fall in the price 
level had an unfavourable effect on industrial activity ; it is clearly 
to this factor that the continued volume of unemployment in 
Great Britain and Hungary should be attributed, in spite of the 
favourable influence of other factors. 

For Poland, finally, where contrary to the general rule the rise 
in prices was accompanied by increased unemployment, it has 
been pointed out that the rise was only apparent, and that Polish 
business men, being still accustomed to convert Polish prices into 
dollars, were not deceived by appearances, realised the actual fall 
in gold prices, and consequently experienced the psychological 
reactions which generally follow a fall in prices. 

The only true exceptions, therefore, are Czechoslovakia and 
Japan, where the influence of other factors acting in the opposite 
direction to price changes proved the stronger. Everywhere else 
price changes outweighed other factors. 

In Denmark, Norway, Germany, Esthonia, Latvia, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium — all countries in which unemployment 
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increased in 1925 — the volume of exports was greater than in 
1924. Moreover, in almost all of them the purchasing power of 
the ultimate consumer, instead of falling, increased owing to the 
growth of agricultural production and a rise in real wages. Although 
foreign trade is often a factor of secondary importance in the 
total industrial activity of certain countries, it is nevertheless 
obvious that everywhere and always it plays a considerable part, 
which would certainly be indicated more clearly if instead of the 
general state of employment for each country as a whole it had 
been possible to examine each industry in detail. However this 
may be, the general enquiry shows that the increase in unemploy- 
ment in 1925 was accompanied by a reduction in exports in Austria, 
Poland, and Switzerland. Further, it is clear that, although export 
difficulties in Great Britain appear to have decreased rather than 
increased by the end of 1925, they were nevertheless the funda- 
mental reason why British unemployment remained at so high a 
level. In Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Japan, on the other hand, 
it would seem as if the increase in exports in 1925 had counter- 
balanced the effect of a considerable fall in wholesale prices, 
_ especially in Hungary. Finally, in all countries where unemploy- 
ment remained very low or fell (France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Australia, Canada, the United States) this favourable 
situation, though due especially to the rise of the price-level in 
some countries and its stability in others, may also be ascribed 
to an increase in exports. 

In brief, international trade proved during 1925, as in previous 
years, to be a secondary but nevertheless considerable factor in 
the industrial activity of each country and the employment of 
the workers. In this connection it may be hoped that the proposed 
International Economic Conference will do something to remove 
the obstacles to the international exchange of goods, to organise 
such exchange, and thus help to mitigate the evil of unemployment. 

A still more important point, because it affects not only export 
trade but also home markets, is the instability of the general level 
or prices, or in other words the instability of the currency. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in recent years towards stable 
exchanges and international parity of prices. But even when such 
stability and parity have been universally achieved by the restora- 
tion in all countries of the gold standard or the gold] exchange 
standard, it will still be necessary, as was recommended by the 
International Economic Conference at Genoa, to stabilise the 
purchasing power of gold itself. The policy followed in this respect 
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by the Federal Reserve System of the United States opens hope- 
ful prospects to other nations. If by this policy stability in the 
general level of prices could be secured in that country, which alone 
holds half the gold reserves of the world, stabilisation of the dollar 
exchange in other countries would ipso facto lead to universal 
stabilisation of the price level. This would eliminate one of the 
chief causes of industrial instability and the resulting unemploy- 
ment. This article may therefore most appropriately conclude 
by once more drawing public attention, in the hope that public 
opinion may in turn influence those in authority, to the fundamental 
resolution of the Genoa Conference in favour of stabilising the 
purchasing power of gold, that is, stabilising the general level of 
prices in each country of the world. 





The Legal Minimum Wage of Women Home 
Workers in France 


by 
Roger PIcaRD 


Professor in the Faculty of Law, 
Lille University 


France has, for the past ten years, had practical experience of a 
legal minimum wage for women home workers, the principle of which 
was established by the law of 10 July 1925. Professor Picard, whose 
capacity as President of the French Office for Home Work has placed 
him in a position to follow the application of the law very closely and 
to observe its administration, deals in this study with the mechanism 
of the law and its practical application, from its inception to the pres- 
ent time. He examines the working of the wages committees and the 
effects of their decisions upon the actual movement of wages paid 
to women home workers. Then, considering the judicial interpreta- 
tion of the law, he points out the inadequacies of the legal text, many 
of which have been recognised in the course of the work of the Superior 
Labour Council, which he analyses, and concludes by specifying the 
requirements which, in his opinion, the satisfactory working of the 
law requires. 


peed before the war, public opinion in France had evinced 

a lively interest in the welfare of home workers. Official en- 
quiries', numerous studies*, and the participation of a French 
delegation in international congresses on home work, had gradually 
exposed to the general view the miserable conditions under which 


1 Cf. Enquétes du Ministére du Travail on home work in the underclothing 
industry (5 vols., 1907-1921), in the artificial flower industry (1 vol., 1913), and 
in the boot-making industry (1 vol., 1914). 

* A bibliography on the subject will be found in the works of P. BoyAavot : 
Travail & domicile et Sweating System (1913), and B. Raynaup : Vers le salaire 
minimum ; Paris, Sirey. 
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workers, for the most part female, carried out much industrial 
work at home. 

The low wages of these workers forced them to adopt endless 
days of toil, denied them healthy lodging, adequate food, and a 
normal mode of life, and resulted, through over-fatigue, in illness, 
sometimes prostitution, and always extreme poverty. In explan- 
ation of these low wages, some economists held that they were 
merely supplementary and that women working at home only 
sought, in general, an addition to their husbands’ wages or merely 
pin-money. 

This explanation was recognised as erroneous, since in the indus- 
tries studied by the French investigators, they found that 60 per 
cent. of the women workers employed had no resources beyond 
this ill-paid work. . 

In reality, the women home workers were victims of their own 
economic ignorance and lack of organisation. Their wages were 
imposed upon them by the employers, or rather by the contractors 
and sub-contractors who dealt directly with the employers and 
then allocated the work to the workers, not without retaining for 
themselves a greater or less proportion of the price allowed by 
the employer. Since organisation of home workers in a trade 
union was scarcely to be thought of, owing to their being widely 
scattered and belonging to widely different classes — peasants, 
labourers, women of the middle and lower-middle classes, etc. — 
it came to be realised that only the law, following the example set 
many years before by England, could come to the rescue of the 
home workers. 

Prepared by some remarkable reports! submitted to Parlia- 
ment, the Act relating to a minimum wage for women home workers 
was about to be passed when the war broke out. If it were thought 
for a moment that its passage could thereby be postponed without 
ill effect, such belief was very soon dispelled. The position of 
women home workers was rendered even worse by the war. Numer- 
ous complaints as to the inadequacy of their wages were received 
daily by the Commissariat Department, which had become the 
great purveyor of home work. The Minister of Labour ordered 
an enquiry (Circulars of 7 April and 2 June 1915) and decided to 
take steps to get the Department to take stern measures against 
contractors found guilty of underpaying their women workers. 







———-.— -- —. 








» Reporte by Bertxop (Chamber of Deputies, 1913, No. 4272), and J. Mone. 
(Senate, 1914, No. 207). 
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The remedy took the form, either of compulsory increase of in- 
adequate wages at the contractors’ expense if the contested rate 
came under the Decrees of 10 August 1899 providing for the pay- 
ment of a minimum wage, or, in other cases, of refusing the custom 
of the Department to contractors known to be bad employers. 
The position was thus improved to some extent, but the passing 
of the Act remained essential ; Parliament realised the fact and 
the Bill which had been submitted to it became law on 10 July 1915. 


Tue Provisions oF THE AcT oF 10 Juty 1915 


Only a cursory examination of the Act of 10 July 1915 will be 
made here, since readers of the Review are already familiar with 
it! and since the primary purpose of this article is to examine how 
the Act has been applied, what results it has produced, and how it 
should be improved to render it more effective. 

The Act, which is now incorporated in the Labour Code (Book I, 
sections 33, 99, and 107), applies exclusively to women workers* 
carrying out at home work connected with the clothing industry : 
section 33 enumerates several examples, amongst which may be 
mentioned embroidery, feathers, and artificial flowers. By a most 
interesting innovation it is provided (section 33m) that, by an ordi- 
nary decree issued on the advice of the Superior Labour Council, 
the Minister can decide to extend the Act to industries other than 
the clothing industry ; it will be seen that he has once already exer- 
cised this power. In exceptional cases, men carrying out at home 
the same work as women can also benefit by the Act ; if their 
wages are below the minimum prescribed for women they have a 
right to claim its application to themselves. But they cannot take 
advantage of the other provisions of the Act. 

It is not the Act itself which determines the minimum wage 
applicable to women home workers. It merely provides that, these 
workers shall .receive for their work such prices as shall enable 
them to earn in ten hours* a wage equal to the minimum to be 


' An analysis of it was given in an article entitled “‘ Minimum Wage Legislation 
for low-paid Industries in Europe ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, Nov. 1921, in particular pp. 336-342. 

? The same protection is extended to all women working in France, irrespective 
of their nationality, since the Act is of a public character (Circular of 24 J uly, 1915). 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (B.M.T.), 1915, p. 64*. This lengthy Circular 
indicates to labour inspectors, prefects, and justices of the peace how the Act is 
to be applied. 
* This should at the present time read “ in eight hours ”’. 
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laid down in each Department or district by the labour councils, 
or failing these, by wages committees. 

The labour councils, which had existed in law but not in fact 
since the Act of 1908 which created them, were not given any new 
life by the Act of 1915. Wages committees have been created 
(section 33/), composed of an equal number of employers and work- 
ers (a maximum of four in each category) and presided over by 
the local justice of the peace (juge de paix). Their function is the 
determination of the daily wage commonly paid in the trade or 
district to women workers of average ability, executing in work- 
shops the same or similar work to that done by home workers, 
or failing this, the work of an ordinary daily worker. It is this 
wage which becomes the legal minimum for women home workers. 

Committees of industrial experts (comités professionnels d’ex- 
pertise) constituted similarly to the wages committees have to 
determine the time necessary for execution of the various jobs of 
the trade and to fix the scale of prices applicable to them, having 
regard to the minimum wage laid down by the wages committee. 
An application of these prices to the women home workers should 
enable them to earn in a normal working day the recognised mini- 
mum wage prescribed by the wages committee. The employers 
are then obliged to adopt these prices ; they must post up the table 
of rates in the room where they receive the workers. They must 
provide counterfoil tickets or books indicating the nature and 
quantity of the work, together with the prices and various other 
information. Lastly, they must keep a register giving the names 
and addresses of all their women workers. It is to be noted that 
they are not obliged to register men home workers nor provide 
them with tickets. 

In the event of non-observance of these various regulations, 
the labour inspectors prosecute the offenders and various penalties 
are imposed (sections 99 and 107). In cases where the employer 
has paid wages below the prescribed minimum, the worker can 
obtain both the balance and damages at law. Trade unions, and 
even specially authorised associations, can, without having to prove 
specific damage, take civil proceedings vased on non-observance 
of the law and obtain damages. It should be noted that the labour 
inspectorate has no power to determine whether wages actually 
paid are below the fixed minimum, and that no penalty is pre- 
scribed for non-observance of the law in this respect. 
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Ture ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


. Steps were taken to put the new law into operation without 
delay. Afew days after its passage, the Ministry of Labour addressed 
to all officials concerned an important circular intended to familiar- 
ise them with it and guide them in its use. Simultaneously, 
trade unions interested in the matter instituted propaganda in 
their respective districts to acquaint women home workers with 
their new rights and employers with their new duties, and to see 
that the Act was enforced. Finally,special associations were formed 
to play the part prescribed for them by the Act (section 33%) 
and ensure the application of the minimum wage. The only one 
amongst them to have shown activity, the French Office for Home 
Work (l’Office francais du travail 4Domicile)',has issued pamphlets 
and organised propaganda conferences, opened offices in various 
working-class quarters of Paris for attention to complaints by 
workers, engaged in law-suits to secure the enforcement of the 
Act and create judicial precedents, and taken steps towards the 
preparation of an amended version of the text of 1915. 

Wages committees and committees of industrial experts gradu- 
ally came into being. The prefects whose duty it was to take 
the initiative in the matter, being absorbed at the time in other 
business, did not always show great promptitude. It was not 
until 1917 that all Departments had their wages committees. With 
regard to the committees of industrial experts, specialised by trade, 
it was the unofficial duty of the labour inspectors to assist in their 
formation (Circular of 23 February 1916); the probiviral courts 
(conseils de prud’hommes) were entrusted with the choice of their 
members from the industries covered by the Act, and preferably 
from amongst the special industries of the districts concerned ; 
and the justices of the peace were responsible for convening them 
and os them into action. 












? Authorised by the Decree of 24 November 1915. Two other organisations 
have obtained the authorisation provided for in section 33k — La Ligue sociale 
dacheteurs (9 May 1916) and La Fédération des organismes du travail pour améliorer 
les conditions du travail féminin (15 May 1917). These two associations have not, 
so far as is known to the present writer, had occasion to exercise their right to take 
legal action in support of the Act. The French Office for Home Work, on the con- 
trary, has exercised it persistently. If, therefore, the author is constrained to refer 
to its operations alone, it must not be thought that this is because he happens to 
be President of that body, which office was held from 1915 to 1922 by Professor 
Letulle. The French Office for Home Work to-day has Mr. Georges Renard, pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, as its honorary President, and Mme. Duchéne,& 
specialist on the home-work question, and Mlle. J. Bouvier, ex-vice-President of 
the Superior Labour Council, as its Secretaries. 
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It was in many cases necessary to take energetic measures to 
get these authorities to act. An interesting Circular issued by the 
Keeper of the Seals (19 March 1917) defines their duties and obliga- 
tions, and gives for their guidance an abstract of the provisions of 
the Act. 

If by 1917 all the wages committees had completed their work, 
the same cannot be said of the expert committees : only 70 out of 
approximately 300 then in existence had made known their deci- 
sions'. Moreover, when these committees, after months of meet- 
ings frequently adjourned or closed without result, had done their 
work, months often elapsed before their decisions were published. 
This was a most injurious delay, as such publication alone occu- 
pied the whole of the three months’ interval prescribed by the Act 
to enable the parties interested — workers, employers, unions, etc. 
— to record their opinions or complaints, after which the scales of 
prices prepared by the committees became obligatory. 

Further, the Act does not indicate what is to be understood by 
publication of the committees’ decisions, or what document is to 
be regarded as formal evidence of publication. The Central 
Commission for the revision of decisions of the committees decided 
(3 May 1916, and Circular of 21 November 1916 referring to sec- 
tion 2 of the Decree of 24 September 1915) that the date as from 
which the three months’ interval granted to claimants shall com- 
mence shall be the date on which the record of the administrative 
decisions (Recueil des actes administratifs) of the Department is 
forwarded by the prefect to the mayors, justices of the peace, and 
probiviral courts. This definition is not very helpful, for these 
records appear irregularly, and often long after the date of the 
decisions to which they refer. The Minister of Labour complained? 
that rates long since decided upon could not yet be made operative 
owing to non-publication of these records, and he asked the pre- 
fects to publish, in case of necessity, special sections of them dealing 
exclusively with the work of the wages and expert committees. 
Shortly afterwards the Keeper of the Seals, repeating his request 
to the justices of the peace to convene the committees, instructed 
them to publish the decisions arrived at by these organisations as 
and when made, and without waiting for completion of their work’. 

The interval allowed for the formulation of complaints dates 


a —_ — ———__— —— — 


* Enquiry into the application of the Act, in B.M.T., 1917, p. 236. 
* Circular of 2 April 1918; B.M. T., 1918, Pp. 47*, 
* Circular of 22 May 1918. 
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from the publication of these decisions ; all interested parties — 
workers, employers, and the Government itself! — are entitled to 
oppose them for “ inaccurate findings of local committees, diver- 
gences between their calculations likely to cause unfair competi- 
tion between districts ”, or anything that appears to them not in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act®. It was very wisely decided 
that complaints should only suspend the decisions concerned to a 
limited extent : thus the daily minimum fixed by the wages com- 
mittee, if not opposed, remains operative even if the decisions of 
the industrial expert committees are called in question. It then 
rests with the probiviral courts to decide whether the rates actually 
paid to a complaining worker correspond with the legal minimum 
wage®. The right of complaint has likewise been limited by the 
decision that modifications in the prices made with a view to adjust- 
ing old rates to a new daily minimum adopted by the wages com- 
mittee shall not justify complaints after the decision of the wages 
committee has itself become final‘. 

These complaints are brought before a Central Commission sit- 
ting in Paris, composed of employers and workers and presided 
over by a member of the Court of Cassation. Its meetings are not 
public, but its proceedings are fully reported and its reasoned de- 
cisions published by the Ministry of Labour’. 

Little by little, this Commission has defined the sphere of its 
competence. Generally speaking, it has considered its competence 
“ strictly limited to the exact terms of the complaints brought 
before it”, a principle laid down in many of its decisions®. Its 
main object is to afford final decisions on complaints concerning 
the minimum wage prescribed by the departmental committees, 
or the job times established by the expert committees. It has no 
authority to consider complaints against the composition of the 
committees? or to decide whether or not a certain group of workers 


' But not the trade unions nor the authorised associations, an anomaly which 
should disappear when the law is revised. 

* Circular of 24 April 1915. 

* Circular of 31 July 1916; B.M.7., 1916, p. 124*. 

‘ Circular of 29 November 1916, B.M.7., 1916, p. 161*, repeated and made 
more definite by the Circular of 3 September 1917. B.M.T7'., 1917, p. 89*. 

* Detailed regulations for the organisation and working of this Commission 
are contained in the Decree of 24 September 1915 (B.M.T., 1915, p. 85*). The 
workers and employers who attend it as delegates receive a travelling allowance 
and a consideration for attendance which is at present 18 francs per sitting. 

* Decisions of 9 May 1916 (Savoie), 31 May 1917 (Hérault), 13 Feb. 1918 
(Bouches-du-Rhéne), 11 Feb. 1918 (Haute-Savoie). 

? Decision of 25 May 1917 (Gers). 
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are in fact home workers and accordingly entitled to benefit by 
the legal minimum, which is.a matter coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the law courts’, as definitely confirmed by the Court of 
Cassation when the question came before it?. 

The Commission has always declined to deal with manufac- 
tured goods not appearing in the list of articles dealt with by the 
committee whose decision is in question®. In such a case it requests 
the committee to make good the omissions in its work‘. But once 
a committee has taken its decision, the Commission considers 
itself perfectly free to reopen, to modify, and to revise the work ; 
some of its decisions are thus of a highly technical character, and 
cases occur where local rulings on more than 100 articles are ex- 
amined and criticised in many closely-printed pages’. 

To-day, all this system of committees and commissions set 
up by the Act of 1915 works more or less satisfactorily. Has the 
essential object of the Act — the raising of inadequate wages — 
been realised ? If not as completely as had been hoped, what are 
the reasons for this, and what means might be adopted to obtain 
better results ? This is what remains to be examined. 


THe Waces or Women Home WORKERS 


It is difficult to determine the number of persons working at 
home in France, to the exclusion of all work in workshops. Indus- 
tries utilising home work are extremely numerous. Moreover, 
the war, and later the increase in the cost of living, forced very 
many to adopt this method of work who in other circumstances 
would not have had a trade, or would have found employment 
in factories — disabled ex-service men, war widows, the aged, pen- 
sioners, and retired persons whose incomes no longer sufficed for 
their livelihoods, etc. No statistics enumerate them ; the census 
of the active population does not distinguish between home work- 
ers proper, who are wage earners, and artisans working in their 
own homes, who really run a small undertaking on their own account ; 
it does not take account of persons describing themselves as without 


* Decision of 11 Nov. 1917 (Vosges) concerning lace makers whom the employer 
making the claim wished to classify, not as home workers protected by the Act, 
but as independent workers. 

* Cass, Civ., 26 June 1917; 8.M.7., 1917, p. 555. 

* Decisions of 25 June 1918 (Haute-Vienne), and 15 August 1918 (Rhéne). 

* Decision of 15 April 1918 (Bouches-du-Rhéne). 

* Ibid. 
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occupation, who nevertheless do regular industrial work at home 
for payment. Only the labour inspectors, if it were possible for 
them to visit all establishments utilising home work, could deter- 
mine the exact number of workers protected by the Act of 1915. 
But this is far from being a practical possibility’. 

More information is available concerning the wages paid to 
women home workers. These wages are now published by the 
wages and expert committees. It must be admitted that in prac- 
tice the scales established by the committees will in some cases be 
exceeded and in others deliberately avoided or merely overlooked 
by employers ; the former alternative occurs when the cost of living 
increases very rapidly without corresponding revision of the scales 
fixed by the committees, and the latter is revealed by the legal 
actions taken by workers defrauded of their due. 

To judge the wage rates that will now be cited, all of which are 
taken from the official publications of the wages and expert com- 
mittees?, it must be borne in mind that in 1914 the average wage of 
women home workers (workers in the underclothing and dress- 
making trades, flower makers, and embroiderers) was between 8 
and 15 centimes per hour, or from | to 1.50 franes per day, according 
to locality. 

The first decisions made in 1915 by the committees substantially 
raised these famine rates — the only term for them — but still not 
sufficiently to enable the recipients to meet the ever-rising prices 
and avoid recourse to the allowances to which many of them were 
entitled during the war. The rates allowed by the committees 








1 Jt is not uninteresting to refer to the figures furnished by the Labour Inspec- 
torate. The numbers of establishments subject to the Act of 1915 and visited by 
the labour inspectors were, for the years 1916 to 1923 inclusive, 5,476, 6,455, 5,183, 
6,323, 7,121, 7,266, 8,029 and 8,025 respectively. With regard to the number of 
workers employed by these establishments, while this naturally increase: with 
the number of establishments visited, it is curious to note that it appears to be 
rising in the case of small undertakings (employing from 1 to 10 home workers), to 
be stationary in medium-sized undertakings (employing from 10 to 100 workers), 
and to be falling in large undertakings (employing over 100 workers). Thus from 
1916 to 1923, while the number of home workers employed by undertakings of 
the second category which were visited remained stationary in the neighbourhood 
of 90,000 units, it fell in those of the third category from 109,704 to 46,126 units, 
and rose, on the other hand, in the smaller undertakings from 6,959 to 20,152 units. 
Should this be regarded as an indication that large undertakings prefer factory 
work to home work, and are inclined to leave the latter (inferior as regards 
both output and remuneration) to the smaller undertakings ? The fact in any 
case deserves attention. 

* All these decisions have been published in the B.M.T. since 1916. Additional 
intormation has been furnished in the periodica) enquiries which the Mmistry of 
Labour has carried out concerning the application of the Act (cf. in particular 
B.M.T., 1917, p. 359 ; 1918, p. 302 ; 1920, p. 341 , 1921, p. 363 ; and Aug. -Sept- 
Oct. 1925). 
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showing the greatest liberality in fixing the minimum wage were : 
3 to 3.50 francs per day (Hautes-Alpes), 2.50 to 3 francs (Seine- 
Inférieure, Niévre, Haute-Loire), 2.75 francs (Indre-et-Loire), 
2.50 frances (Lot, Belfort), 2 to 2.50 francs (Morbihan, Basses-Pyré- 
nées, Savoie, Haute-Savoie), and 1.80 francs (Cantal). 

At the beginning of 1916 daily wages of 1.50 francs (lace makers 
of the Pas-de-Calais) still existed, but most districts and trades 
had wages varying between 2 and 2.50 francs (Corsica, Ardéche, 
Eure-et-Loir) or between 2.50 and 3 francs (Haute-Garonne, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Vienne, Hautes-Pyrénées). Exceptionally, 
rates of 3 francs (Yonne), 3.50 frances (Pas-de-Calais), and even 
3.75 francs (Doubs) and 4 frances (fur workers and glove makers, 
Rhone) were. to be found. 

The committees then began to show some activity. Their 
decisions did not escape criticism, and the findings of the Central 
Commission, thanks to the close investigation which they made 
into appeals, shed useful light upon the position of women home 
workers ten years ago. They show how justified was the Act of 
1915. Thus they show certain employers of Orleans strongly 
opposing the decision of the committee for the Department of 
Loiret which raised the wage of hand workers in the underclothing 
trade to 30 centimes an hour'; and others of Seine-Inférieure 
demanding a reduction from 40 to 35 centimes in the hourly 
wage in the boot industry, claiming that this figure itself represented 
an increase of 25 per cent. over the 1914 figure’. 

During 1916, however, the hourly wage of 25 centimes showed 
a tendency to become general ; in 26 Departments the rate varied 
from 2 to 2.50 frances per day ; in 36 others from 2.50 to 3 francs ; 
whilst in three Departments only (Cantal, Alliez, and Tarn) was 
it less than 20 centimes an hour. It should be noted that at the 
same period the average wage of an agricultural labourer living 
out was as high as 5.15 francs per day, and that in small workshop 
industries it varied between 4.50 and 7.50 francs per day’. 

The year 1917 was marked in France by a rather sharp rise 
in the price of necessities and by a strike movement in which large 
numbers of women took vigorous part. The rise in factory workers’ 
wages which resulted was calculated to benefit home workers. The 
Act relating to the Saturday half-holiday, which could not strictly 


* Decision of 3 May 1916; B.M.T7., 1916, p. 442. 

* Decision of 10 Nov. 1916; Jbid., p. 443. 

* Enquiry into wages and the cost of living in France in 1916, in Bulletin de 
la Statistique générale de la France, July 1917. 
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be applied to them, often resulted in their case in increased earnings: 
thus it was that the French Ministry of Marine, on the opportunity 
presented by this Act, raised by 25 per cent. the wages prescribed 
in its contracts for women home workers! in the ready-made 
clothing trade. Daily wages of 2.75 and 3 francs were more and 
more frequently to be found in the clothing and bootmaking indus- 
tries ; in Paris and the Department of the Seine they even reached 
4.25 and 5 francs in the women’s and men’s clothing industries 
respectively. But the lace makers of Calvados continued to receive 
15 centimes per hour, the knitters of Sadne-et-Loire 1.65 francs 
per day, and underlinen workers in many districts 2.25 francs as 
their daily wage. 

The committees being bound by the law to revise their scale 
of rates at least once every three years, appreciably higher rates 
are found in 1919 and 1920; hourly rates, for example, of 40 to 
45 centimes (Aveyron, Dordogne, Vosges), 55 to 60 centimes 
(Alliez, Vaucluse), 60 to 75 centimes (Charente, Ariége, Haute- 
Alpes, Gironde, etc.), 75 to 85 centimes (Calvados, Finistére, 
Indre-et-Loire), 85 to 95 centimes (Dréme, Seine, Seine-Inférieure), 
and 1 franc (Doubs, Finistére, Haute-Garonne). 

To come to the present time, the latest documents available 
relate to the third quarter of 1925, and refer to decisions made 
by the committees during that year. They show considerable 
increases in the wage rates, which, however, remain far below 
those of factory workers in many industries, and the inadequacy 
of which can only be accentuated by the recent rise in the cost 
of living. 

It will be noted that the rates in the protected occupations show 
a tendency towards uniformity, and that in practice, for instance, 
all difference has disappeared between ready-made clothing and 
dressmaking, whether the work is done by machine or by hand. 

The majority of wages ruling in 1925 lie between 75 and 90 cen- 
times per hour ; on either side of this mean lie two groups of equal 
importance, one in the Departments where the wage rate is 1 to 
1.25 francs and the other where it is as low as 60 to 75 centimes. 
Certain Departments (Aube, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Gard, Lot-et- 
Garonne, Meurthe-et-Moselle) allow 1.50 francs, and two (Alpes- 
Maritimes and Somme) 1.75 frances, per hour. 

Finally, at the two extremes of this scale of wages, special cases 
merit attention. These are, at one end, in the Department of 


1 Cire. Marine, 2 Sept. 1917. 
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the Seine, boot workers with 1.85 francs per hour, cap makers and 
fur workers with 2.50 francs ; in Rhéne and Pyrénées, ready-made 
clothing workers with 2 francs ; and in Meurthe-et-Moselle, boot 
workers with 2.40 francs per hour. But at the other end of the 
scale there are the workers in the underclothing trade of Cantal with 
60 centimes per hour, those of Seine-et-Oise and Haute-Savoie 
with 50 centimes, the hat and felt-slipper makers of Ain with 
30 centimes, the embroiderers, cap makers, and flower makers of 
Gers, Haute-Loire, and Vienne with 25 centimes, and lastly, the 
almost incredibly low rate of 20 centimes per hour paid to the 
underclothing workers of the Basses-Alpes, the embroiderers of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, and the hosiery workers of Puy-de-Déme ! 

If it were desired to sum up the results produced in ten years 
by the Act of 1915, it would have to be said that it has on an aver- 
age enabled the rates of wages current in 1914 to be multiplied 
by seven or eight. Presented in this general form, these results 
might appear excellent, since the general average of wages in France 
has increased barely five-fold, and the cost of living not quite six- 
fold. But it must not be forgotten that the increase in this case 
commenced from a basis of 10 centimes per hour, which in 1914 
was equal to only quarter of the average wage of factory workers. 

If the Act of 1915 has not actually been inoperative, and even 
if it has made it possible for certain wages to reach a reasonable 
level, it has not been able to prevent the persistence of some very 
low rates, and, on the whole, has not sufficiently raised the earnings 
of women home workers. 

The reasons for this partial failure of a law which in itself is 
excellent are due, in the present writer’s opinion, to the method of 
determining the wages in question, the inadequacy of the penalties 
and means of control provided, and the limitations imposed upon 
the rights of the trade unions and associations which are authorised 
to take legal proceedings under the Act. 


: ¢ 
SoME INADEQUACIES OF THE ACT OF 1915 


If the wages of home-workers still maintain a rather low level, 
it is because the Act, contrary to the expectations of certain of its 
promoters, has not given the local committees the responsibility 
of determining and prescribing a normal living wage. It instructed 
them to ascertain the wage ordinarily paid in workshops to workers 
carrying out the same work as home workers, or similar work, or 
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the wages earned by unskilled labour in the district, and to fix 
this ruling salary as the legal minimum for home workers. 

The Central Commission has repeatedly had occasion, in reject- 
ing appeals based on the inadequacy of the wage rates published 
by the committees, to affirm this principle ; namely, “ that the law 
has refused to take into consideration the question of a living wage, 
and that in consequence it has not empowered either the depart- 
mental committees or the Central Commission to determine 
whether the wage prescribed is adequate or inadequate’ ”. I[t has 
repeatedly applied this principle in decisions which are logically 
very sound. Thus, for example, it rejected a proposal to apply 
different minimum rates to home workers in the same industry 
according to whether they were town or country dwellers, based 
on the difference in the cost of living in the two cases. The Com- 
mission considered that, being bound to confine itself to ascertain- 
ing the wage commonly paid, it could only set up unequal rates 
if it encountered them in practice, and that it had not to concern 
itself with the relation between this wage and the actual cost of 
living?. 

When committees are unable to find factory workers in their 
Departments whose wages are capable of forming a basis for their 
decisions, they have to pursue the enquiry in the region or “ in 
other similar regions”. This rule will sometimes lead them _to 
grant workers in a Department wages slightly more advantageous 
than those of local unskilled labour, but still without any regard 
to the question of a living wage. This happened for the lace makers 
of Haute-Loire. Their wages had been fixed at 1.50 francs per 
day ; they protested, pointing out that the committee ought to 
have ascertained the wages paid to workshop lace-makers in a 
neighbouring Department, Puy-de-Déme, since Haute-Loire had 
ne workshop lace-makers. The Central Commission supported 
their contention and fixed their wages at 1.75 francs®. 

On the other hand, the desire to model the earnings of home 
workers upon those of factory workers has sometimes led the Com- 
mission to make distinctions which have been disadvantageous to 
workers covered by the Act of 1915. The Commission has fre- 
quently laid down that a single wage should not be prescribed to 


' Decision of 27 April 1917 (Paris); B.M.T., 1917, p. 171. 

* The matter under consideration was a daily wage of 2.75 francs which the 
claimante considered to be 35 per cent. too high for the country. Decision of 
8 Dec. 1916 (Gironde); B.M.T., 1917, p. 73. 

* Decision of 10 July 1917 (Haute-Loire and Puy-de-Déme). 
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cover all trades, but that a wage should be fixed for each trade 
belonging to the protected industry’, or better still, for each of 
the various jobs which can be done by a worker in the same trade. 
A typical example is that of the hosiery workers of Sadne-et-Loire. 
The local committee had fixed the wages of these workers, who 
were engaged in stocking-knitting, at a uniform rate of 2.25 frances 
per day. A complaint was brought by the workers of one concern, 
not to claim an increase in wages*, but to point out that stocking- 
knitters fell into two classes : the leg-makers who got 2.25 frances, 
and the foot-makers who got 1.65 francs, per day. The local com- 
mittee, taking the view that home workers making whole stockings 
were both leg-makers and foot-makers, considered that they should 
adopt the higher rate as the legal minimum. The Central Commis- 
sion did not regard it in the same light and decided that there 
should be two minima, each influencing in its own way the price scale 
of jobs given out to home workers. 


These regulations for fixing wages do not appear adequate. 
They do not enable the committees to establish a normal wage for 
home workers. They are forced to apply workshop rates to them, 
even though these may be very low. They may only consider 
wages paid to workers of average skill, although home workers 
may in fact be more highly skilled. If the home work concerned 
has no counterpart in workshops, it is the wage of daily workers 
which is taken as the basis for fixing the minimum. But what is 
a daily worker? In 1915 it was accepted as meaning a char- 
woman, doing unskilled work and at that date poorly paid. To- 
day, the earnings of this class of worker have increased so much 
that there is a tendency for employers to attach a different meaning 
to the term. It should, according to them, mean just unskilled 
labour. But is it not clearly an injustice to treat as unskilled labour 
the work done by home workers, which is in fact skilled work ? 

To attempt to establish equality between home and factory 
workers and to base the wages of the one upon those of the other 
is not_on the whole an objectionable system, but this is true only 
on three conditions. First, in fixing the minimum applicable to 
home workers account should be taken of the supplementary remu- 
neration, in cash or in kind, that the factory worker may receive 


* Decisions of 9 March 1916 (Hérault) ; 15 June 1917 (Gard) ; and 10 Dec. 1917 
(Gard). 

* This gives rise to suspicion that the appeal may not have been wholly spon 
taneous. Decision of 8 Dec. 1916 (Saéne-et-Loire) ; B.M.T., 1917, p. 74. 
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over and above her principal wage. Secondly, account should be 
taken of the expenses to be met by the home worker in carrying 
out her work (heating, lighting, tools, etc.) and of the fact, for 
example, that she does not benefit from insurance against accidents 
due to her work, to which she is not less exposed than her sister 
in the workshop'. Thirdly, the benefits of any increases in their 
wages gained by factory workers should be guaranteed to home 
workers. 

This last condition is in principle satisfied by the system of 
revision of the wages minima prescribed by the Act of 1915. But 
in practice revision is always in arrear, and the claims of home 
workers find themselves in opposition to rates which are often out 
of concord with economic realities almost as soon as they are 
announced. 

According to the law, the wages committees are supposed to 
revise their decisions at least once every three years. The Act has 
made no ruling with regard to the committees of industrial experts, 
but the Minister of Labour has taken the view that their decisions 
should be revised as frequently as those of the wages committees’. 
In practice, revision has only proceeded slowly and disjointedly, 
which has allowed, and still allows, the persistence of many in- 


equalities between the various Departments. In 1919, no general 
revision had yet been made. Circulars were issued urging that 
it should be taken in hand, and emphasising the total lack of cor- 
relation between the wages paid in workshops and those still paid 


' We here touch incidentally upon a very serious question. French legislation 
on industrial accidents, in common with that of most countries, excludes home 
workers from its benefits. There are several reasons for this: one is that as these 
workers in principle work for several employers at a time, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the responsibility of each employer as regards compensation for accidents : 
another is that the occupational origin of an accident may sometimes be awkward 
to determine, since the place of work is the actual home of the worker, who may 
be carrying out her domestic duties at the same time as her industrial work. These 
difficulties, however, are not insuperable. It might be assumed, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that an accident suffered by a home worker had an 
occupational origin. The employer might be obliged to pay an accident insurance 
contribution (1 or 2 per cent. of wages) for the benefit of the worker by means of 
stamps affixed to her work-book or to a special card which the worker would hand 
in periodically to the municipal authorities ; this would constitute her claim on the 
Caisse nationale des retraites which is responsible for the payment of compensation 
and pensions in case of accident. Some countries have introduced provisions for 
home workers into their laws on industrial accident insurance (Bulgaria, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Serbia, and New Zealand). (Cf. INTERNATIONAL 
LaBour OFrFice : Compensation for Industrial Accidents. Reports and Enquiries, 
Series M (Social Insurance), No. 2, Geneva, 1925.) 

* Circular of 24 Feb. 1919; B.M.T., 1919, p. 87. In the same document the 
Minister points out that it appears to him desirable that the members of the com- 
rittees should be changed every three years. 
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to home workers. At the end of 1920, 64 Departments had revised 
their 1915 rates and a large number of committees had even taken 
steps towards changing theirmembers. In 1924, it was again neces- 
sary to press the committees to reconsider their previous decisions’. 
Recent reports on the enforcement of the law show the difficulties 
often encountered in recruiting the committees and in obtaining 
from them regular meetings, quick and punctual work, and exact 
statements’. 

All this explains why the minimum wage of home workers, 
which should in principle make their position equivalent to that 
of factory workers, is in fact always lower than the factory wage 
and always inadequate as a livelihood. Only frequent revisions 
could remedy this situation, but these could only be made it the 
work of preparing and applying them were placed in the hands of 
such specially qualified specialists as the labour inspectors. But 
the part played by these officials in the enforcement of the Act of 
1915 is very restricted, which constitutes, in the present writer’s 
opinion, a further imperfection of the system. 


The labour inspectors are authorised only to supervise the purely 


formal enforcement of the law, but not to see that its essential 
results are satisfactory. Does the employer pay his workers wages 
below the legal minimum ? If so, the inspector has no authority 
to take action nor even to draw up a prosecution report. Are the 
wages prescribed by the committee inadequate ? Is the commit- 
tee under any difficulty in the conduct of its work, or is it neglect- 
ing it? The inspector can neither intervene nor try to remedy 
defects which he knows to exist. His esséntial function consists 
in satisfying himself that the employer keeps a register of the 
workers whom he employs, that he posts up the committee’s table 
of rates, and that he supplies his workers with counterfoil tickets 
or work-books and enters in them all the data required by the law 
(nature and quantity of the work given out, prices, etc.), and that 
the entries in these books are accurate and in good faith. In order 
to carry out his duties the inspector is not expected to wait until 
complaints reach him ; he may on his own initiative enter the work- 
places, demand that the registers, counterfoils, or work-books be 
produced, and draw up a prosecution report on any contraventions 
he may find. 


* B.M.T., 1925, p. 240. 
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For ten years the inspectors have carried out their work most 
conscientiously and have dealt with a number of contraventions, 
diminishing from year to year. As this decrease cannot be taken 
to indicate any flagging in the zeal of the inspectorate, it must be 
deduced that, where it is applied, the Act of 1915 is properly applied. 
The majority of employers have fulfilled their obligation to notify 
the inspector of their employment of home workers ; failure to 
keep a register, which gave rise to 258 contraventions in 1918, was 
responsible for only 2 in 1923. But there is still a strong tendency 
not to provide the workers with the counterfoil tickets which in 
their hands constitute evidence that the wage paid is or is not in 
conformity with the legal minimum. Up till 1920 more frequent 
and serious contraventions concerned either the entering of incom- 
plete data on the tickets, the marking on them of prices different 
from those in the table of rates posted up, or even the entering of 
incorrect information not in accordance with that on the counter- 
foil, which constitutes deliberate fraud. 

All these contraventions are punished by light penalties and 
have in fact given rise to a number of very mild judgments'. The 
scale of fines is too low to give the employer any interest in avoiding 
contraventions. This was thoroughly understood by the English 
legislature of 1909, which did not hesitate to enforce by very heavy 
fines the regulations made by it for the protection of home workers. 
[It would at least be desirable to increase heavily the penalties 
for multiple contraventions, repetition of the same offence, or 
contraventions clearly indicating bad faith. Lastly, it is remark- 
able that a contravention of the fundamental provision of the 
Jaw, namely, non-payment of the legal minimum wage, is the only 
one that the legislature has allowed to pass without penalty. And 
not only so, but the means of determining it have been reduced : 
the labour inspector has no concern in the matter ; only the worker 
affected or his trade union or an authorised association can bring 
on that ground a purely civil action. 


In the present writer’s opinion, this civil action would in itself 
suftice to create respect for the law were recourse to it more gen- 
erally open to trade unions and associations. But the law and the 
courts have restricted its use in a way that has greatly reduced its 
effectiveness. 





‘ Cf. Clermont-Ferrand, 5 Oct. 1916 ; B.M.T., 1916, p. 537 ; and Agen, 14 Feb. 
8917; B.M.7., 1917, p. 89. 
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Section 33k of the Act of 1915 had given rise to great hopes ; 
it empowered trade unions and associations so authorised by decree 
to bring civil actions for non-observance of the Act, without having 
to prove specific damage. Taking advantage of this clause, which 
had been the subject of much discussion’, the French Office for 
Home Work wished to have it interpreted by the courts. It inter- 
vened in an action brought before the probiviral court by fifteen 
workers against an employer who had paid them wages below the 
legal minimum. The court ordered the employer to pay the 
arrears of wages, and awarded damages both to the defrauded 
workers and to the Office?. The employer appealed against this 
judgment ; the workers, intimidated, dropped the case. At this 
point the Office held that it had the right to carry on an action 
abandoned by the interested parties, and maintained in the appeal 
all its arguments, both in its own name and in that of the fifteen 
defrauded workers. It was non-suited. 

The tribunal drew a distinction between the power given by 
the law to the workers, and that given to the trade unions and 
associations. The law intended to give these bodies a sort of man- 
date which should help towards its own application . it gave them, 
according to the judgment in the appeal, “the right to bring in 
their own name an action to establish a scale of wages to be made 
public . . . and to be to the advantage of the workers concerned, 
but has not given them the power to take the place of the workers 
nor conferred upon them a legal mandate to bring in their stead 
or on their behalf, without their knowledge or even in spite of them, 
an action which is their personal right, and thus to obtain a judg- 
ment in favour of third parties who have not claimed it.” This 
interpretation was confirmed some time afterwards in a similar 
ease by the Court of Cassation*, so that the question is settled. 

Thus, when a worker has received wages not corresponding 
with the legal minimum, she alone can bring an action to obtain 
payment of that portion of the wage of which she has been de- 
prived and which was due to her, and also possibly damages. Ifthe 
worker herself does not act, no one can take her place, since “ in 





* Cf. in particular Tissrer : “ Les actions civiles nées de la loi du 10 juillet 
1915 (published by L’ Association frangaise pour la protection légale des travail 
leurs). 

* Seine-Prudhomme, 23 Nov. 1915. Revised on appeal, Tr. Civ. Seine, 19 April 
1912. 

* Tr. Civ. Seine, 29 June 1912. Cass., 28 July 1919. B.M.T., 1920, p. 436. 
The civil court of the Seine (7 March 1919) had already declared an action brought 
by a trade union for the adjustment of wages to be inadmissible. 


7 
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France no one may plead by proxy ” (nul ne plaide en France par 
procureur), according to the old adage which is still in force. The 
union or association, when informed of the breach of the law, can 
proceed against the employer, and this without having to prove a 
direct interest’, but any judgment obtained cannot benefit the 
worker : the employer will be ordered to pay damages to the union 
because he is found guilty of having broken the law, but he will 
not be ordered to pay the wages due, non-payment of which is the 
very contravention for which he is being prosecuted. 

The distinction drawn between actions by defrauded workers 
on the one hand and by organisations on the other is undoubtedly 
legal and perfectly sound, but its consequences are none the less 
contrary to common sense. The rule of procedure “no one may 
plead by proxy” referred to above might very opportunely be 
waived in this case. To leave it to the worker to bring a complaint 
means in effect to grant immunity to employers who violate the 
law. To give the union only the right to obtain damages for itself, 
without the power to enforce payment to the worker of her rights, 
is greatly to diminish the value of the prosecution and to make 
insignificant for the employer the weight of the sentence which he 
may incur, in comparison with the profits realised through under- 
payment of his workers. 

To empower trade unions to act on behalf of their members, 
and to give associations the right to undertake at law the cause 
of non-union workers, would merely be to imitate what has already 
been done by the Act of 25 March 1919 for collective contracts. 
And it seems reasonable to urge that the wage rates prescribed by 
the mixed committees of the Act of 1915 do really constitute a legal 
collective contract? to which all employers of home labour and all 
women home workers of the district and of the trade are full par- 
ties, and that it would be a normal proceeding for the body repre- 
senting these workers to be able to exercise in their name and for 
their benefit, in the absence of direct opposition on their part, the 
rights conferred upon them by this collective contract. 

This proposal was made by the present writer to the Superior 
Labour Council, which did not consider that it should be adopted, 
but has nevertheless investigated other proposals tending to streng- 
then the right to take legal action in support of the Act of 1915. 





1 This in itself constitutes a privilege, since the rule of procedure in general 
law is “ no interest, no case ”’. 

* This expression is used by M. B. Reynaupin his work entitled Le contrat 
eollectif de travail (second edition, p. 134). 
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The Council agreed that the time allowed for entering actions for 
adjustment of wages should be extended. At the present time, a 
worker claiming the application of a rate fixed by the expert 
committees has to enter her claim within fifteen days of payment 
of the wage. This is contrary to common law, which allows six 
months for the entering of complaints concerning wages. This 
interval of six months is provided under the Act of 1915 
only if the worker claims the application to herself of a specific 
rate (tarif d’espéce) established by a judgment concerning another 
worker. The Court of Cassation, in its interpretation of this pro- 
vision of the Act, had to define the somewhat ambiguous term 
“specific rate”. According to it, this should signify a rate relat- 
ing to work executed not in quantities but by the piece, which the 
judge has himself had to fix. But if the tribunal has to express 
an opinion on the rates applicable to work done in quantities and 
not included in the scales of the expert committees, this is no long- 
er a question of a specific rate, and workers wishing to claim the 
benefit of its application will have a fortnight only from the date 
of publication of the judgment in which to enter their claim, and 
not six months. 

Such a distinction does not appear to be in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act, and nothing in the preparatory work justifies 
the supposition that it was in the mind of the legislator. The 
fifteen-day period, already quite inadequate in connection with 
the application of rates which have had wide publicity, becomes 
altogether prohibitive when it comes to obtaining the application 
of a rate which has had only limited publicity. The trade unions, 
however, do not appear to have realised the full importance of 
this question. In the enquiry opened by the Ministry of Labour 
upon the modifications to be made in the Act of 1915, whilst rea- 
soned replies were given upon most points, the unions here confined 
themselves to the reply that they would accept the decision of the 
Superior Labour Council. This body, after investigation, adopted 
a solution midway between existing practice and the demand for an 
extension to six months in all cases of the time limit ; they fixed 
it at one month in all cases. Such a solution would appear to 
satisfy neither equity nor the desire to secure the best results from 
the law. On the one hand, it certainly extends by fifteen days 
the period within which workers can claim the application of a 
general rate published by the committees, but on the other hand 
it reduces from six months to one month the period within which 
they can act in the matter of a specific rate. The gain does not 
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balance the loss ; and as one month is a relatively short period 
for a specific rate to become known to workers interested in its 
application, it would appear desirable to extend to three months 
in all cases the interval allowed for lodging claims concerning the 
legal minimum wage. This would do much to strengthen its 
obligatory character’. 


ConcLusion ; NECESSARY REFORMS 


In the course of this study upon the application of the Act of 
1915, some description has been given of the causes which have 
reduced its efficacy, with a consequent indication of some of the 
modifications called for if it is to become fully effective. No more 
than a bare reminder of these need now be given, together with an 
indication of certain reforms of details with which there has not 
yet been opportunity to deal. 

Last year the Superior Labour Council was called upon to 
study possible amendments to the Act of 1915. The permanent 
commission made a thorough enquiry into the whole question, which 
enabled it to collect the authoritative opinions of representatives 
of employers and workers, trade unions, and associations for the 
protection of women home workers. The resolutions subsequently 
adopted by the Council are in favour of a large number of useful 
reforms, but reject or weaken certain proposals the adoption of 
which would have been highly desirable in the interests of the Act. 

A certain number of the reforms proposed to the Council or 
adopted by it concerned the constitution and working of the wages 
committees. The Council accepted the principle that men workers — 
should be admitted on the same basis as women workers, and that 
the prefect should be authorised to recruit their members outside 
his own Department if necessary. But there still remains the need 
of providing them compulsorily with an administrative secretary 
to co-ordinate and arrange their work, and particularly to fix a 
specific period within which their decisions should be made, fail- 





1 This character is supported by the courts, provided that the action is recog- 
nised as admissible and is within the prescribed time limit. Thus judgments 
have decided that rates fixed by the committees were obligatory even for under- 
takings which had concluded with their customers contracts based on the payment 
of wages below these rates (Prud. Seine, 8 June 1917); and that there was no 
authority for putting forward the special working conditions of industrial estab- 
lishments employing protected workers as an argument for paying them wages 
below the minimum (Dec. Com. Cent., 11 Feb. 1918, Haute-Savoie). 
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ing which the question at issue would be referred to the prefec- 
tural authority. 

For the fixing of wages, the Superior Labour Council has also 
admitted the principle that in cases where the wages and expert 
committees do not finish their work the prefect may take their 
place, and act as he does under the Decrees of 1899 for fixing wage 
schedules in contracts for public works and supplies. The co-oper- 
ation of the labour.inspectors in an advisory capacity, if required, 
has also been sanctioned by the Council. The inspector is in reality, 
by reason of his office, best qualified to decide what is or what 
should be the current wage in the district. The resolutions of the 
Council have not touched upon the basis! for fixing the minimum 
wage, but it has been-shown above how desirable is the adoption 
of the principle either of a living wage, or of the addition to the 
factory money wage of the value of the various supplements re- 
ceived by the factory worker and of the working expenses which 
the home worker has to meet. 

Concerning the means of enforcing the law, the Council has 
adopted none of the suggestions placed before it, several of which, 
arising from the experience oi the labour inspectors, it would be 
well to put into practice. The posting up of tables of rates is 
often badly carried out, both by the employers and by the author- 
ities. It is desirable that a copy of the table should be given to 
each worker or attached to her work-book. With regard to the 
work-book itself, which the law should definitely substitute for 
the ordinary ticket, too flimsy and easily Jost, this should show, 
in addition to the compulsory information, the job-times deter- 
mined by the expert committees for the work given to the worker ; 
this change would make it much easier to determine whether the 
legal rate is really being applied. 

Such means of cdntrol are only prepa~atory to appeals against 
either the committees’ decisions or contraventions of the law. The 
Superior Labour Council has here proposed various important 
reforms. In the first place, it has reduced from three months to 
one month the interval allowed for lodging appeals against the deci- 
sions of the committees. But it has not insisted that the commenc- 
ing date of this period should no longer depend upon the arbitrary 
decisions of the prefects. Posting up at the mayor’s office, or the 





* Except to require that in fixing this minimum account should be taken of 
& normal day of 8 hours instead of 10, the Eight-Hour Act having come into force 
since the passage of the Act of 1915. 
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printing of a special number of the record otf the administrative 
decisions and its despatch to the mayor within a specified interval, 
should have been made.compulsory, and should itself constitute 
the commencing date of the period within which appeals may be 
lodged. The Council has happily adopted the proposal to confer 
upon authorised associations the right already enjoyed by trade 
unions (section 33k) of appealing from the decisions of the commit- 
tees. This opens a wide field of activity to these associations, 
which will often be better equipped and certainly less timid than the 
workers in discussions on the economic and technical questions 
involved in the fixing of the minimum wage. But, as has been 
pointed out above, the Council has not agreed to authorise trade 
unions or associations to act before tribunals on their own initia- 
tive, in the name of defrauded workers who fail to exercise their 
right of appeal. This reform is nevertheless of capital importance 
if the Act is reaily to be effective. 

Lastly, it is satisfactory to note that the Council has approved 
an increase in the penalties in the case of fraudulent contraventions 
ot the law and, in particular, that it has accepted the principle of 
imposing penal sanctions for payment of wages below the minimum. 
In accordance with this, it has agreed to empower the labour in- 
spectors to report contraventions of thisnature. The enforcement 
of the law will undoubtedly be considerably stiffened by this. 


A last reform is still to be hoped for, consisting in the extension 
of the benefits of the Act of 1915 to men home workers in the first 
place, and in the second place to all trades carried out at home. 
This double proposal has been the object of an enquiry and a reso- 
lution on the part of the Superior Labour Council. 

According to the provisions of the Act, as the reader already 
knows; the Minister of Labour is empowered to extend the field of 
application of the law. It must be made clear that he cannot on 
his own responsibility extend the law either to men in the industries 
already protected, or to new industries in which only men work. 
The Council has unanimously pronounced in favour of the extension 
to men home workers of the provisions of the law originally made 
for women workers only. This decision is easily justified. On 
the one hand, it will result in disappearance of the fraud consisting 
in giving work to men, with the object of evading the law, when it 
is known quite well that it will be done by their wives, and, on the 
other hand, it will give protection to a large number of workers 
who are really suffering from exploitation, and among them many 
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disabled ex-Service men. Finally, it will put an end to flagrant 
inequalities between men and women doing the same work. 

The Council adopted a more reserved attitude towards the 
general extension of the law to ali home work, although the Minis- 
ter can in effect already do this, and through the medium of an 
ordinary decree carry this reform into effect. Court practice has 
already strictly interpreted the provisions of the Act of 1915 ; thus 
it has always declined to permit application of the minimum wage 
prescribed for clothing-lace makers to workers making furniture 
lace, although it was often the same concerns which gave out the 
work and the same workers who did it?. It was to do away with 
such anomalies that the Minister of Labour issued the Decree of 
10 August 1922 which extended the benefits of the Act of 1915 to 
all work in the dressmaking and underclothing trades, irrespective 
of the destination of the articles made, and at the same time ex- 
tended the protection of the law to various industries connected 
with or even outside the clothing industry’. 

Only somewhat weak arguments of a theoretical rather than a 
practical nature have been advanced against a general extension 
oi a legal minimum wage. Fears have been expressed that it may 
be a step towards general wage regulation ; one employers’ organi- 
sation has even regarded the argument that “any intervention 
tending to interfere with the liberty of the individual is to be con- 
demned without question ” as not too antiquated to bring forward®. 
In actual fact the extension would be justified, since there is abso- 
lutely no reason to protect one industry and neglect others which 
are subject to the same abuses. 

The investigation undertaken by the Superior Labour Council, 
with the object of advising the Minister upon his proposal to extend 
the Act of 1915 to a new group of industries, established the fact 
that wages in non-protected home-work trades were definitely 
lower than those in protected trades, and that in these trades the 
home worker was almost invariably paid from 10 to 20 per cent. 
less than the factory worker. 








* Cass., 13 June 1910. 

* For the hosiery trade the Decrees excluded finishing work in cases where 
this was given out to the workers by the actual manufacturers of the articles to 
be finished. Home work is in this case regarded as merely an extension of factory 
work, and the worker's home as a regular detached works hop. Among the industries 
protected under the Decree of 1922 are those for making church ornaments, beads, 
jute sacks, rosaries, etc. 

* Cardboard Manufacturers’ Chamber of Trade : Enquiry by the Superior 
Labour Council, p. 90. 
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Inadequate as may have been the effects of the Act of 1915}, 
it has nevertheless extended a certain measure of protection to 
the workers to whom it applies, a protection which all classes of 
home worker are entitled to claim for themselves. The Act of 1915, 
passed during the war, has as yet been applied only during a period 
oi economic instability ; hence its own influence on the movement 
of wages cannot yet be accurately determined. But in so far as it 
is operative, it would certainly gain by the adoption of the reforms 
here advocated, most of which have received the approval of the 
Superio: Labour Council. And even though the specific effect of 
such a law may be diminished by economic circumstances, it is 
still of importance to make of it an instrument adapted to its aims 
and logically sound, and this in the interests of the respect which 
labour legislation rightly claims as its due. 





‘ Whereas in the clothing industries the present average wage is about 
1.50 francs per hour, sometimes even as much as 2.50 francs, it rarely excceds 
1 franc per hour in non-protected industries (chair-seating 85 centimes, picture- 
mounting 1 franc, etc.). Home workers get less than those in workshops, by 10 per 
cent. in the brush-making industry, 20 per cent. in leather work, etc. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Present Situation of Japanese Labour Unions 


Japan is one of the few countries where, in spite of the bad trade 
situation, the number of organised workers is showing a steady and 
rather rapid increase. Investigations made by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs give the following figures for industrial workers in respect of 
the last four years : 

Year Number of unions Total membership 
1922 387 137,491 
1923 432 125,551 


1924 447 175,454 
1925 490 234,000 


Besides these industrial workers there is the Japan Farmers’ Union, 
which included in its membership 70,000 families at the beginning of 
1926. 

The Industrial and Labour Research Institute, supported by the 
labour movement and conducted by Mr. Nosaka, recently made an 
investigation into the numerical status of the Japanese labour move- 
ment, and published the results as a booklet entitled “ The Present 
Situation of the Labour Union Movement in Japan”. The report of 
the Institute was based chiefly on material given in the publications 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs and data presented by various unions in 
October 1925. Extracts from this publication are given below. 

The following figures are given for the approximate number of 
Japanese workers. The information was obtained chiefly from the 
“ Outline of Labour Statistics ’’ prepared by the Statistical Section of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs. 


Industrial group Number of workers 


Factory workers 2,006,000 
Mine workers 310,000 
Transport workers 923,000 
Electrical workers 55,000 
Casual labourers in construction and engineering works 810,000 
Commercial employees 1,109,000 
Agricultural workers : 
Wage earners 373,000 3,117,000 
Others, including tenant farmers 2,744,000 
Fishery workers 789,000 
Forestry workers 715,000 
Salt-field workers 46,000 


Total 9,880,000 


In order to ascertain the total number of organisable wage earners, 
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from this total should be deducted 6,238,000. This figure is made up 
of agricultural, forestry, fishery, and salt-field workers (4,670,000) ; 
workers employed under the feudalistic system in commercial under- 
takings (1,100,000) ; and persons engaged in oldfashioned transport — 
carters (376,000), omnibus drivers (6,000), and rickshawmen (86,000). 
Thus 3,642,000, or 37 per cent. of the total number of workers, may be 
considered as organisable wage earners. 

The above figures were derived from investigations made by various 
government departments at different periods. The Bureau of Social 
Affairs, on the other hand, reported the number of industrial wage 
earners as 4,350,000 at the end of June 1925. This total is made up 
as follows : 

Industrial group Males Females Total 
Factory workers : 

Factories under state and municipal 

management 107,639 41,659 

Under Factory Act 71,637 25,588 

Not under Factory Act 36,002 16,071 
Factories under private management 908,839 948,675 

Under Factory Act 641,889 821,368 

Not under Factory Act 266,950 127,307 


Total, factories under Factory Act 713,526 846,956 
Total, factories not under Factory Act ‘302,952 143,378 





Total 1,016,478 990,334 2,006,812 
Mine workers 235,345 75,436 310,781 
Other workers 1,640,586 390,522 2,031,118 





Total 2,892,409 1,456,302 4,348,711 


According to the census of 1 October 1925, the population of Japan 

proper at that time was 59,736,000. Thus the total number of workers 
is 16 per cent., and the number of organisable wage earners 7 per cerit., 
of the total population. 
_ The investigation made by the Bureau of Social Affairs shows that 
at the end of June 1925 the number of labour unions was a little over 
490, and their total membership over 234,000, while according to the 
investigation made by the Industrial and Labour Research Institute 
the figures on 1 October of the same year were 209 for the number of 
unions, and more than 240,000 for their total membership. The author 
of the report of the Institute, in stating his views regarding the differ- 
ence between these two sets of figures, says that the higher number 
of unions presented in the investigation of the Bureau of Social Affairs 
is due to the fact that such unions are included as the mutual aid societies 
in factories and mines, or unions organised for the convenience of the 
employers, which, in his opinion, cannot be regarded as proper trade 
unions ; and that the investigation of the Bureau of Social Affairs gives 
a comparatively small number of members of unions because its inves- 
tigation was carried on in ignorance of the actual state of the unions, 
and in addition was conducted by factory owners or policemen, both 
unsympathetic towards labour unions. 

The report gives the following figures regarding organised workers 
in October 1925 : 
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Males Females Total 


Total population 30,012,820 29,723,884 59,736,704 
Organisable workers 2,892,409 1,456,302 4,348,711 
Organised workers : 
Number 231,753 9,196 240,949 
Per cent. of population 0.77 0.03 0.40 
Per cent. of organisable workers 8.0 0.6 5.5 


Detailed figures for the total number of workers and the number 
of organised workers in October 1925, classified by industry, are as 


follows : 
Organised workers 


Number of Per cent. 
Industry workers Number of total 
workers 


Metals 320,374 92,040 28.7 
Textiles 938,842 11,525 1.2 
Chemicals 173,881 6,229 3.4 
Food and drink 169,539 4,553 2.5 
Printing 40,354 8,584 21.4 
Miscellaneous 67,169 15,284 22.7 
Transport 923,000 92,490 10.0 
(a) Land 761,000 25,850 3.4 
(6) Marine 162,000 66,640 41.0 
Mining 310,000 2,943 0.9 
Electricity 55,000 1,976 3.5 
Building and construction 736,800 4,901 0.6 
Commercial 1,109,000 423 0.03 


The figures showing the change in the number of unions and their 
membership, classified according to industries, are as follows : 


October 1924 October 1925 
Industry Unions Membership Unions Membership 


Metals 51 85,200 51 92,040 
Textiles 8 10,000 ll 11,525 
Chemicals 10 3,200 19 6,229 
Food and drink 6 3,200 8 4,553 
Printing 12 4,100 15 8,584 
Miscellaneous 31 8,600 53 15,284 
Transport 18 69,400 30 92,490 
Mining 4 3,300 5 2,943 
Building 6 2,600 12 4,901 
Electricity 4 1,500 3 1,976 
Commercial — — 2 423 


Total f 191,300 240,949 


“wo mo ~~ "e cr 





This table shows that in only one industry, the electricity industry, 
was there any decrease in the number of unions, and that the member- 
ship of the unions increased in all industries except mining. 

The 209 unions with 240,949 members in October 1925 may be 
classified as follows according to the size of their membership : 
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Membership of each Number of Membership of group 
organisation organisations Number Per cent. of tota] 


{ 3 federations 1,357 
( 24 unions 8,511 


9,868 


6 federations 15,700 
5 unions 13,218 


Less than 1,000 


28,918 


| 4 federations 24,961 
} 2 unions 14,220 


39,181 


5 federations 111,999 
2 unions 50,983 


162,982 68 


More than 10,000 


Total 51 240,949 100 


The memberships of the five federations and two unions each having 
more than 10,000 members are as follows : 


Federations Membership 


Federation of Workers in Naval Arsenals 42,513 
General Federation of Japanese Labour 23,305 
Council of Japanese Labour Unions 18,693 
General Federation of Japanese Transport Workers 13,923 
General Federation of Workers in State Undertakings 13,565 


Unions 


Japan Seamen’s Union 37,000 
Kaiyo Toitsu Kyokai (a seamen’s association) 13,983 


Industrial Hygiene in Japan’ 


Since the introduction of the Factory Act in 1916, sanitary conditions 
in Japanese factories have been considerably improved. The factory 
inspectors and assistant supervisors number at present 343, 7 of whom 
are trained medical officers. The duties of medical inspectors comprise : 

(1) supervision of the observance of laws relating .to the equipment 
of factories and working conditions ; 

(2) supervision of the observance of laws dealing with compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases ; 





1 Adapted from an article by Yasutoshi Kosz, M.D., Inspector of Factories 
and Mines, Home Department, Tokio, in the Japan Medical World, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
15 Feb. 1926, pp. 39-40. Tokio. 
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(3) investigations in regard to industrial hygiene and pathology and 
prevention of occupational diseases ; and 

(4) propagation of necessary information in relation to hygiene 
amongst employers and workers. 

The duties of inspectors comprise, further, advice to employers in 
relation to improvements to be effected, education of workers in regard 
to the prevention of disease and the use of sanitary equipment provided, 
and publicity in regard to general improvement of working conditions. 
Considerable improvement in the field of industrial hygiene as affecting 
factories and mines in Japan has resulted from the establishment of the 
inspection system. 

The majority of industrial establishments in Japan are textile fac- 
tories, which were the earliest to develop. Out of some 20,000 factories 
52 per cent. belong to the textile industries, which employ 64 per cent. 
out of a total number of 1,400,000 workers Women form 60 per cent. 
of the total number of workers, and 81 per cent. of the total number of 
workers employed in the textile industries. Female labour in these 
industries is usually drawn from agricultural districts and it has been 
necessary to provide boarding accommodation for these workers, 90 per 
cent. of whom are unmarried. 

Boarding houses attached to the larger factories are mostly well 
equipped with good ventilation, heating, water supply, and sanitary 
conveniences. Dining rooms and bathrooms are also provided, and the 
latter are regularly used and appreciated by the workers. Certain large 
factories provide houses for their married workers. These are built 
of wood and consist of two or more rooms with the exclusive use of a 
kitchen and lavatory for each family. 

Houses provided for miners are usually apartment houses, one room, 
or now more usually two or three rooms, being allotted to each family. 

Diet in these boarding houses was formerly criticised, but has now 
been improved. From 2,500 to 2,800 calories are provided for men and 
from 2,300 to 2,500 calories for women. ill larger factories now employ 
one or more factory doctors and large factories and mines have well- 
equipped hospitals. The doctors, in addition to treating workers, act 
as sanitary advisers to the employers and discuss hygienic amelioration 
of installations with the state factory inspectors. Periodical returns 
submitted by factory owners provide mortality statistics, but, pending 
the inauguration of a system of health insurance, not much reliance can 
be placed on the statistics available, and the same is true in respect of 
statistics relative to the incidence of disease, though it has been definitely 
established that diseases of the digestive system, followed by those of 
the respiratory system, are the most frequent in industry. 

Statistics collected in 1925 show a morbidity rate for men and women 
workers of 275 per cent. and a ratio of injuries of 42 per cent. Other 
disease rates quoted are tuberculosis, 11 per cent., phthisis 8 per cent., 
all respiratory diseases 220 per cent., diseases of the digestive system 
208 per cent., beri-beri 55 per cent., and trachoma 19 per cent. 

Present legislation in regard to compensation is rather indefinite, the 
worker being entitled to compensation for “ illness arising out of his 
employment”. The interpretation of this law in relation to industrial 
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accidents is simple but much Iess so in regard to occupational disease, 
more especially as information as to the harmful effects of certain occu- 
pations is lacking. Many cases of industrial poisoning have not been 
accounted for, but investigation in relation to these is now being carried 
out. The inspectors’ report for 1923 refers to 22 cases of lead poisoning 
amongst the employees of a storage-battery factory, a case of carbon 
monoxide poisoning in a chemical factory, one case of aniline poisoning 
and cases of skin disease in chemical factories. No cases of anthrax 
are reported as affecting workers handling wool and hair for upholstery, 
or horns and hoofs, but two or three cases have been notified as occurring 
in a bone manure factory where imported bones were handled. Inves- 
tigation has in consequence been undertaken in regard to the disinfection 
cf bones. Hookworm is prevalent in the coal mines of Western Japan, 
and the application of preventive measures is urgently required in rela- 
tion thereto. 


Labour Disputes in Soviet Russia 


The question of labour disputes arose in Soviet Russia only after 
the introduction of the new economic policy ; until that time and under 
the Communist regime they were regarded as non-existent. The state 
issued decrees fixing rates of wages and conditions of work ; and, when 
officials entrusted with the management of undertakings infringed these 
provisions in any way, such infraction was considered as equivalent to 
violation of the law and was punished as such. Workers guilty of infrac- 
tion were punished by a disciplinary sanction, inflicted by the union to 
which they belonged. In actual practice, however, disputes arose at 
times and the unions had to establish special committees of their own 
to settle them. Theoretically, however, there was no place for trade 
disputes under the Communist regime.. 

The introduction of the new economic policy — which, to a certain 
extent, entailed the re-establishment of freedom of exchange and intro- 
duced the principle of output on a commercial basis into the management 
of state undertakings — was also fcllowed by a return to freedom in 
the engagement of workers and the conclusion of individual or collective 
employment contracts. 

The existence of contracts necessarily implied the possibility of 
disputes. For this reason the new Labour Code’, published in 1922, 
contains (sections 168 et seq.) the following passage relating to disagree- 
ments of this kind : 

Complaints respecting contraventions of the labour laws, and like- 
wise all — arising in connection with employment for remune 


ration, shall be settled either by compulsory proceedings at special 
sessions of the people’s court or by conciliation procedure before an 





1 Cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Legislative Series, 1922, Russ 1. 
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assessment and disputes committee or a conciliation beard or arbitration 
court organised in accordance with the principle of joint representa- 
tion of the parties. , 

Compulsory proceedings are taken before a people’s court only in 
case of contravention of existing labour legislation or of a collective 
or individual employment contract. In these circumstances the ques- 
tion at issue is not properly a dispute, but an offence under ordinary 
law. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ORGANISATIONS 


Labour disputes, properly so called, must be settled by conciliation 
procedure. Two classes of disputes are distinguished : (a) those result- 
ing from the interpretation and application of a collective . greemcnt, 
and (5) those which arise when a collective agreement is being con- 
cluded. 

The conciliation organisations provided for group (a) are as follows : 
(1) the joint committee (assessment and disputes committee) of the 
undertaking concerned ; (2) the conciliation board attached to the 
Departmental Section of the Commissariat of Labour (or to the Com- 
missariat of Labour in Moscow for serious disputes); (3) the arbitra- 
tion court attached to the Labour Section (or to the Commissariat of 
Labour for serious disputes)!. 

Disputes arising over the drafting of a collective agreement are 
aot within the competence of the joint committees. On the other 
hand, all matters which are within their competence must be sub- 
mitted to them in the first place. Should an understanding not be 
arrived at, or if reference to a joint committee is not permissible, the 
parties decide jointly whether they will submit their dispute to a con- 
ciliation board or to an arbitration court. From a decision of the latter 
there is no appeal. 

The Fifth Trade Union Congress, held in September 1922, decided 
— and was upheld in its decision by the Sixth Trade Union Congress, 
held in November 1924 — that the unions must exhaust all possible 
means of conciliation before having recourse to arbitration. Tt should 
be added that Soviet legislation does not prohibit the constitution 
of conciliation organisations other than those provided for by the 
Labour Code. Thus, the majority of departmental Trade Union Coun- 
cils have their own conciliation conferences, the principal duty of 
which is to deal with disputes arising over the drafting of collective 
agreements. 


Tue Ricut To STRIKE 


There is no legislation in existence on the right to strike. The 
Eleventh Communist Congress, held in 1922, and the Fifth Trade 





* A decision taken by a joint committee or by a conciliation board must be 
unanimous, both parties being represented by an equal number of delegates. In 
the arbitration courts, the decision lies with a third party acting as arbitrator, 
nominated in agreement by both parties. If the disputants are unable to agree, 
the arbitrator is nominated by the Commissariat of Labour. 
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Union Congress recognised that a strike in a state undertaking was 
an absurdity ; workers striking against the officials in charge of a state 
undertaking would virtually be striking against themselves, since nation- 
alised industry is regarded as belonging to them. Starting from 
this point of view, the Central Council of Trade Unions laid down that 
a strike by workers employed in a state undertaking must be held 
to constitute a counter-revolutionary act!. As strikes are only consid. 
ered legal when they are approved by the union, and as the unions 
do not in principle approve of strikes in state undertakings, it follows 
that such strikes must be regarded as prohibited de facto if not de jure, 
On the other hand, the right to strike in private undertakings is recog- 
nised. 

The Fifth Trade Union Congress, however, urged workers to have 
recourse to a strike only in very serious circumstances, and not then 
unless success is absolutely assured, since failure would be damaging 
to trade union prestige, and since, generally speaking, strikes appear 
prejudicial to the national economy as a whole. The Fourteenth Com- 
munist Congress, held in December 1925, clearly expressed its views 
on the matter in the resolution dealing with trade unions? : 

A strike may take place only when it is evident that the dispute 
cannot be settled by conciliation before the conciliation boards and 
arbitration courts, which, in a proletarian state, offer ample guaran- 
tees for the defence of the workers’ interests. , 
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DisPuTEs IN 1923, 1924, anp 1925 


When the Labour Code was introduced in November 1922, labour 
disputes were already numerous. Their numbers have steadily increased 
since then, as will be seen from the following figures* : 

Number of Number of Average number of 


Year disputes workers workers involved 
involved in each dispute 


1923 2,956 665,453 256 
1924 3,979 728,286 183 
1925 (first half) 3,273 426,241 130 
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The most important disputes occurred in large undertakings in 
the metal-working, textile, and mining industries (in 1924 and 1925 
an average of from 300 to 400 workers were involved in each dispute) 
as well as in the food industries and tobacco manufacture. 

The disputes may be classified according to the class of undertaking 
involved, as follows : 





1 Decisions of the plenary meeting (February 1922). 

2 Cf. Viestnik Trooda (The Labour Messenger). a Monthly review issued by the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 44. 

3 Ibid., pp. 37-41. These datarelate only to 51 Departements, and are therefore 
incomplete. The seriousness of disputes in Russia may, howerer, be gathered 
from the fact that in 1924 44.3 per cent.‘of all wage earners were ivolved in at 
least one dispute. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DISPUTES ACCORDING TO CLASS OF UNDERTAKING ! 





Public and co-operative 


State undertakings undertakings 


Private undertakings 





Workers Disputes Workers Disputes Workers 


Disputes snvelived involved involved 





1923 1,788 601,115 367 39,279 441 25,059 
1924 2,926 679,318 595 33,461 458 15,507 
1925 2,407 394,358 546 26,507 320 5,376 
(first half) 


























1 Figures for the chief towns of 49 Departments. 


The circumstance that disputes were fewer in private undertakings 
is explained by the fact that all large-scale industry is nationalised 
and up to the present there is not much private capital invested in 
industry. 

The great majority of the disputes — 88.7 per cent. of the total 
in 1923, 78.1 per cent. in 1924, and 77.4 per cent. during the first half 
of 1925 — related to questions of wages, engagement, and dismissal. 
Wage questions alone gave rise, during the three periods mentioned, 
to 79.2, 65.2, and 59.8 per cent. of the disputes respectively ; involv- 
ing 84.7, 75.7, and 67.5 per cent. of the total number of workers con- 
cerned in all disputes. Now that disputes arising from wage questions 
seem to have become relatively fewer (although the absolute total, 
like that of disputes in general, continues to increase), questions of 
engagement and dismissal stand out more prominently ; these gave 
rise to 9.5 per cent. of all disputes in 1923, 12.9 per cent. in 1924, and 
17.6 per cent. during the first half of 1925. 

The following table shows the result of disputes send to the 
conciliation and arbitration organisations : 


RESULT OF DISPUTES 





Percentage of workers involved in disputes} 


Percentage of disputes settled settled 





In favour of 
the unions 


Against the 
unions 


Against the jin favour of 


unions the unions | “°™Ppromise 


Compromise 





1923 32.8 52.9 14.3 45.4 39.6 15.0 
1924 37.6 39.6 22.8 36.8 52.4 10.8 
1925 41.5 37.2 21.3 23.9 66.9 9.2 

(first half) 





























Thus the proportion of disputes settled in favour of the unions — 
which alone are entitled to represent the workers in a dispute — has 
progressively increased. On the other hand, the percentage of workers 
who have obtained satisfaction has fallen to half the 1923 figure, while 
the percentage of workers who have had to accept a compromise has 
risen considerably. 
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It is worthy of note that in 1924 88.6 per cent. of the disputes were 
settled by arbitration courts, while only 11.4 per cent. were settled 
by conciliation boards. 

At Moscow, 84.7 per cent. of the disputes between 1 October 1924 
and 1 October 1925 were settled by arbitration courts ; of these, only 
6.3 per cent. had previously been submitted to conciliation boards, 
the remainder having been referred directly to the arbitration courts 
by the parties concerned. The trade union leaders are disturbed by this 
condition of affairs ; in a leading article, T’rood expresses the opinion 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions and attributes the abnormal 
recourse to arbitration to the following causes : (a) the managing 
bodies of the unions (sometimes in ignorance, more often in order to 
avoid offending union members) frequently request undertakings to 
insert in collective agreements clauses, the fulfilment of which is prac- 
tically impossible ; (6) the heads of industrial undertakings prefer to 
have recourse to arbitration, so that, if the contract is violated at a 
later date, they can throw the blame for this upon the arbitration 
award, claiming that their hand was forced by it in spite of their pro- 
tests. Trood points out that, in the majority of cases, the fault lies 
with the unions, which have made a practice of ignoring the concili- 
ation boards — a procedure which is necessarily both harmful and 
dangerous. Harmful, because the arbitration courts as a rule reject 
the unjustified claims of the unions, and the authority of the concili- 
ation machinery suffers in the eyes of the workers ; dangerous, because 
the rejection of trade union claims damages the prestige of the unions. 
Accordingly, T’rood invites responsible trade unions to try all possible 
means of arriving at an agreement before having recourse to arbitra- 
tion’. 

The resolution of the plenary meeting of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions in February 1926 is on similar lines. It requested the 
Commissariat of Labour that the work of the conciliation boards should 
be presided over and guided by competent persons (the presidents 
are appointed by the Commissariat) and that the choice of the third- 
party arbitrator in the arbitration courts should be made with discern- 
ment, which at present is often far from being the case. The resolution 
also insisted on the necessity of closer supervision of the activity of 
the joint committees, which leaves much to be desired. These commit- 
tees often deal with questions which are not within their competence, 
and are guilty of numerous irregularities of procedure (majority decis- 
ions, instead of the unanimous vote required by the Labour Code, 
etc.)?. 

Another irregularity attracted the attention of the trade unions 
as well as of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, namely, 
the frequent recourse to Communist organisations by heads of state 
undertakings and sometimes also by trade unions. The Fourteenth 
Communist Congress declared in its resolution that this proceeding 
not only strikes a blow at labour legislation and the authority of the 





1 Cf. Trood, 24 March 1926. 
* Ibid., 11 March 1926. 
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conciliation organisations, but is dangerous for the Communist Party 
itself, since every time a dispute is settled in the institutions of the Party 
to the disadvantage of the workers the losers throw the responsibility 
for the rebuff on the organisation. The Communist Congress urged 
the workers to avoid these irregular proceedings and keep to the legal 
system of conciliation and arbitration’. 


STRIKES 


Although, as we have seen, the policy of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions and of the Communist Party is in general opposed to strikes, 
the strike is none the Jess a weapon which tends to be used with growing 
frequency, as the following figures? show : 


STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN 1924 anp 1925 





Private and co-operative Total 


State undertakings undertakings 








Strikes | Strikers Strikes Strikers Strikes | Strikers 





1924 58 12,498 54 1,658 112 | 14,250 
1925 45 22,255 34 1,972 79 24.527 
(first half) | 

















In 1924 87.6 per cent. and in 1925 77.8 per cent. of the strikes were 
caused by wage questions. Their duration varied from one to five 
days. In state undertakings they were mainly in the metal-working, 
textile, and mining industries. In private industry they were most 
frequent in the food, leather, and dressmaking trades. 

The results of strikes during 1924 and the first half of 1925 were as 
follows : 


RESULTS OF STRIKES IN 1924 anp 1925 








| State undertakings Private undertakings 
| 


Failure of 
he wer! ers 


Success for the Failure of the —|saccess for! 


Year Compromise Compromise 


workers workers the wer kers| 





Strikes | Strikers | Strikes | Strikers Strikes | Strikers Strikes 








| 
| 

| 

| 

| i924 =| 16 | 4,066 16 | 3,251 26 | 4,505 | 36 | 10 
| 1925 | 10 | 6,568] 20 /12,886/ 15 | 3,101 | 23 6 
eee half) | | | | | 


The strikes vary in character according as they are in state or private 
undertakings. In the latter the decisions, preparations, and plans are 
all made by the union, which, as has already been pointed out, must 

















* Viestnik Trooda, No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 37. 
* Idid., p. 40. 
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not declare a strike unless attempts at conciliation have failed and a 
favourable result is to be expected. The failure of certain strikes is to 
be explained by choice of the wrong moment, weakness of the union, 
or unreasonable demands. Generally speaking a strike in a private under- 
taking must always be partially if not wholly successful, for the union 
can organise a boycott of the employer by the population and take advan- 
tage of the passive support of the government authorities. The unions 
sometimes apply to the police to force the employer’s hand ; but this 
proceeding has not the approval of the central trade union organisations, 
which consider that it may be prejudicial to the authority and prestige 
of the unions. 

In state undertakings, on the other hand, strikes are neither organised 
nor directed by the unions, since in principle they are not allowed in 
nationalised industries. Stoppage of work is generally spentaneous and 
voices the general discontent of the great body of the workers who have 
not been able to obtain satisfaction by other means. Viestnik T'rooda, 
the organ of the Central Council of Trade Unions, considers strikes in 
state industries as an abnormal phenomenon, to be explained only by 
the weakness and clumsiness of the trade unions, their failure to com- 
prehend the wishes and needs of the workers, and blind acceptance of 
decisions against the interests of the workers taken by the bodies which 
control the industry, in particular as regards piece rates, engagement, 
and dismissal. The Central Council of Trade Unions, in agreement with 
the Communist Party, considers that many sharp disputes could have 
been avoided, especially in state undertakings, if the unions had been 
really capable of carrying out their own duties!. 


Employment of Young Persons 
in Palestine in 19257 


During the second half of 1925, a census of young Jewish workers 
employed in the most important towns of Palestine — i.e. Tel-Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Tiberias and Petah-Tikwa — was set on foot by the 
Department of Information and Statistics of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour in Erez- Israel (Palestine), with the object of conducting 
an investigation into working conditions. The enquiry was mainly 
concerned with the hours of work, wages, and educational level of 
young employed persons, and the condition, from the point of view 
of hygienic requirements, of the places in which they work. 

In Tel-Aviv the census was carried out by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Municipality of Tel-Aviv ; in the remaining towns it was 
undertaken by the General Federation of Jewish Labour in co-operation 
with local branches of the Young Workers’ Organisation. The great 





1 Viestnik Trooda, No. 2, Feb. 1926, pp. 43-44. 
* This summary is based on a report communicated by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Erez-Israel (Palestine). 
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majority of young workers were duly registered in most of the areas 
mentioned. Information thus obtained has made it possible to form 
a fairly clear picture of the conditions under which Jewish young per- 
sons are employed in Palestine. 

The total numbers registered are distributed as follows over the 
industries referred to : 


TABLE TI. NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF YOUNG PERSON 
BY OCCUPATION IN FIVE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





Occupation | Tel-Aviv \Jerusalem| Haifa | Tiberias Petah-Tikwe| Total 





Metal industry 48 55 25 9 16 153 

Woodworking 65 82 28 17 202 

Building 27 20 | 5 — g 61 

Tailoring and capmaking 17 | 90 | 17 10 138 

Shoemaking 19 37 12 15 94 

Spinning and weaving 6 9 15 

| Printing and bookbinding 8 20 33 

' Cardboard manufacture 29 -—— -_ 37 

| Bakeries, restaurants, ho- 
tels, and butchers’ shops 13 j — 39 

| Painting 6 7 

| Barbers’ shops _ ‘ 14 

| Dye works and _laun- 

| dries 

| Miscellaneous 

| Electricity 

| Shoe-cleaning 

| Commerce 

Banking 

| Offices 15 

| Railways - ll 

| Concrete works j — — 26 

10 

39 
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| Porters 

| Agriculture 

| Other occupations 

} 

| Total number of young 
persons 


com | 














| Number of workshops in 
| which they are employed] 3 37 82 




















The distribution of these young workers by community and family 
condition is given below. It will be seen that at Tel-Aviv, Haifa, and 
Petah-Tikwa the great majority is Ashkenasic, while a Sephardic major- 
ity exists at Jerusalem and Tiberias. The proportion of Jemenites 
at Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and Petah-Tikwa varies from 2 to 10 per cent. 
It may be remarked that many young Jemenites are engaged from child- 
hood in domestic service. Moreover, a certain relation doubtless 
exists between the variation in the economic and cultural level of young 
— in certain places and the different communities to which they 

ong. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF YOUNG WORKERS BY 
COMMUNITY AND FAMILY CONDITION 





Community or family Petah- 
condition Tel-Aviv | Jerusalem Haifa Tiberias Tikwa Average 





Ashkenasim 73.8 22.2 ‘ t 56.2 47.6 
Sephardim 14.3 24.2 g 5 27.0 27.9 
Jemenites 6.3 5.9 y 10.0 5.4 
Caucasians 0.6 27.0 6.8 
Persians 5.0 — — 
| 


Moroccans _ 4.6 
Bokharians : —_ 4.0 
Urphalians, Aleppians, 

Kurds, Babylonians 12.1 








Orphans (having lost 

both parents) , \ 12.7 6.7 
Fatherless . A 11.1 7.9 
Motherless . 7.9 3.4 
Both parents living ° 68.3 82.0 








Total . 1 ’ 1.000 | 100.0 


























Working conditions are obviously influenced by family conditions. 
In Jerusalem and Tiberias, where the proportion of young persons who 
have lost one or both parents varies from about 30 to over 50 per cent., 
working conditions are worse than anywhere else in the country. The 
position of fatherless children is as a rule especially bad. From the 
figures given below (table III), it will be seen that in over 34 per cent. 
of the cases investigated children had entered employment before they 
reached the age of 14, and that, in the worst instances, they were 
employed at 8 years of age. 

In Jerusalem the proportion of employed children under 14 years 
of age is over 46 per cent., and this notwithstanding that it was found 
impossible to take into account the numerous cases of children employed 
in domestic service, as efrand boys, or as general helpers in markets, etc., 
in which occupations they are employed at a still earlier age. 
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TABLE III. AGE OF ENTERING EMPLOYMENT 









































Age of Total 
eatefove | Tel-Aviv | Jerusalem | Haifa | Tiberias — 
ment Absolute | Per cent, 
Years 
8 | _- 9 — —- — 9 0.9 
9 —_ 3 — — — 3 0.3 
10 9 10 2 4 2 27 2.7 
1l 6 18 4 l 3 32 3.2 
12 26 64 12 3 6 lll 10.6 
13 53 79 16 5 25 178 17.2 
14 63 83 40 18 21 225 21.7 
15 64 61 35 13 17 190 18.3 
16 53 44 22 16 10 145 14.0 
17 55 18 14 2 2 91 8.8 
23 2.3 
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The exploitation of very young children is considered to be mainly 
due to the absence of compulsory education in any form. 

It would appear that in Jerusalem and Tiberias a considerable num- 
ber of working children have never attended school, while sixty per cent. 
of them have only attended for three years or less. At Haifa, however, 
where the communities are wealthier and better organised, a larger 
proportion of these young persons have attended school for more than 
three years. The educational level of working children in general would 
seem to be very low. 

It is noticeable that in most industries children work very long hours ; 
indeed, in many instances they are required to work longer than the 
average adult worker. From the figures given below it will be seen 
that about one-third of the children aged 8 to 12 years work not less 
than 13 hours a day ; while fifty per cent. of all working children are 
employed for more than 8 hours a day, exclusive of the rest pause, which 
in many cases does not exceed half an hour or an hour. 


















TABLE IV. AGE AND WORKING HOURS OF YOUNG EMPLOYED PERSONS 











Hours per day 











Age 
13 and over 






8 9-10 11-12 









8-12 2 23 15 20 



















22 226 75 45 





13-15 











176 71 





346 





17-18 ll 



























The worst instances of overwork are found in Jerusalem and Tiberi- 
as ; but children work long hours, and very late in the evening, in 
other towns also. Especially in the following branches of trade their 
hours of work are excessive : 
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Town Branch of trade or industry 


Jerusalem Shoe-making, spinning, hotels and restaurants, barbers’ 
saloons, needlework. 

Tel-Aviv Shops, restaurants, barbers’ saloons, shoe-making. 

Haifa Commercial undertakings, shops, tailoring, shoe-making, 
metal-working. 

Tiberias Shoe-making, metal-working, barbers’ saloons, tailoring, 
bakeries. 

Petah-Tikwa Shoe-making, tailoring, metal-working. 


The exploitation of child labour is most severe among those employed 
in hotels, restaurants, and handicrafts. On the other hand, the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour has been able to protect young peisons 
employed in the building industry, with the result that their hours have 
been reduced, while the conditions under which they work are much 
better. 

Wages paid to young workers are lower in Jerusalem and Tiberias 
than in most other industrial centres. In these two cities 70 to 80 per 
cent. of young employed persons are paid less than £E.2 per month — 
among them 119 young workers whose age is between 17 and 18 years ; 
while in other towns the majority of young workers are paid about £E.4 
(sometimes as much as £E.6 or over) per month. The inadequacy of 
these wages will be more easily realised if the large proportion of orphan 
working children be taken into account, together with the length of 
their working day. Moreover, a number of young workers, varying 
from 12.3 per cent. in Tel-Aviv to 31.8 per cent. in Tiberias, receive no 
wages at all. Among the latter are 73 whose age is between 17 and 
18 years. It will thus be seen that exploitation is not confined to 
children alone, but that apprentices and others similarly placed are also 
affected. 

Under such circumstances, taken in conjunction with the extremely 
low educational level of these young persons, there can be little hope 
of a coming generation of healthy and skilful artisans, or that handi- 
crafts will reach a higher standard of excellence than at the present time. 

Workplaces in general are much overcrowded, and this condition 
renders impossible any real supervision of those at work in them. Pro- 
gress is thus considerably retarded. 

In most European countries a definite limit is fixed respecting the 
proportion of apprentices to adult workers in any undertaking. In 
Palestine, where the proprietor of a workshop has to absent himself on 
business for several hours daily, it is impossible for him to give proper 
instruction to more than two apprentices at a time. As, however, there 
is no law to protect children against exploitation, the number of appren- 
tices is practically unlimited. In Jerusalem especially there are a large 
number of workshops employing young persons only — in some instances 
as many as 25 or 28 — to the complete exclusion of adult ware ; 
while conditions in other towns are not much better. 

Contracts for the regulation of apprenticeship are almost witewe 
in local workshops ; where such contracts exist, their only noticeable 
effect is to strengthen the hand of the employer. The conditions set 
out below have been taken from actual contracts : 

(1) A boy aged 14 must serve for two years in a tailoring work- 
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shop ; his annual wage is to be £E.5 (Jerusalem). 

(2) A boy aged 15 must serve for four years in a tailorng workshop, 
and must pay to his master an annual fee of £E.4 (Jerusalem). 

(3) A boy aged 18, working as a tailor, must serve for eight months 
for his food only (Jerusalem). 

(4) A boy aged 15 must serve for two years in a carpenter’s shop 
without pay (Jerusalem). 

(5) A worker must serve for three months without pay; he will 
subsequently receive 50 Egyptian piastres monthly provided his master 
is satisfied with his output (Tel-Aviv). 

_, (6) A young worker must serve for a year without wages, after 
which period the terms will be fixed ; failure on the part of either party 
to comply with the provisions of the contract is to be met by a fine of 
£E.10 (Tel-Aviv). 

(7) A locksmith’s apprentice must serve for one year at a weekly 
wage of 12 Egyptian piastres, and for a further year at a weekly wage 
of 15 Egyptian piastres (Haifa). 

(8) A shoemaker’s apprentice must serve for one year for a wage 
of £E.1.50; failure on his part to comply with the provisions of the 
contract is to be met by a fine of £E.10 (Tiberias). 

Many similar cases could be quoted ; but those given are amply 
sufficient to indicate the nature of such apprenticeship contracts as are 
in existence in the country. 

The sanitary condition of workplaces is adversely commented on 
in many instances, special reference being made to insufficient ventila- 
tion and inadequate arrangements for the removal of dust. 

In 90 workshops in Jerusalem the air was reported to be “ suffocat- 
ing or insufficient ’’ ; ten workshops in the same city were in underground 
cellars, which were artificially lighted (by kerosene lamps) all day long. 

In 68 workplaces in Tel-Aviv and Jaffa the sanitary conditions were 
reported as “ bad ”’; in 30 others the air was found to be “ thick and 
suffocating’. Satisfactory conditions were reported in two workshops 
only ; a third was described as filled with dust all the time ; and a 
fourth, where the sanitary conditions were bad and the air dust-laden 
and suffocating, was used as the sleeping-place of a boy aged 15 years. 

The following vivid little picture is given of a further workplace in 
the same district: Seven persons are employed in a room measuring 
4 x 5 metres ; the atmosphere is suffocating and the temperature so 
high that the workers’ clothes are literally wet with sweat. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given tor various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and wholesale and retail 
prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is‘given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and subsequent numbers an outline 
was given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. Further notes on the Irish Free State and 
Russia are given at the end of the tables. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Australia 
‘Trade unionists 





Gerimany Austria Belgium 


Trade unionists 
Partially 





Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies 


insurance 


Date 

















(end of 


month) 


Wholly 
unemployed 


unemployed 





Per 


Number anh 





1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 








674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


211,259 
130,249 
168,657 
106,253 


815,434 
786,263 |: 
727,312 |3 
655,537 
639,751 








Per 
cent. 


Number 


346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,280 


158,681 
163,461 
268,186 
659,949 


818,637 
771,405 
736,640 
673,993 
641,780 | 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Per 


Number eout. 


Number Per. 





29,417 
32,708 
38,482 
41,420 


37,836 
36,490 
29,861 
34,287 





106,908 
63,556 
77,550 

154,491 


175,580 
118,366 
119,004 
207,834 


231,361 
228,763 
202,394 
173,115 
154,821 
150,981 














Number on 
which latest 
percentages 

are based 





8,526,749 


415,612 











602,946 





The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received "- 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





























































and Northern Ireland 


| 
Canada Denmark | Esthonia France 
' | 
Date } 
i Trade unionists Trade unionists a | Number 
363 mA ae 
month) ae Per = ad remaining =| | in receipt 
inem- , on live ster | of benefit 
ployed cent. | ployed ional regi ne fi 
1924 | 
March 10,051 6.7 | 43,184 | 16.7 5,116 | | aoge 
June 9,250 5.8 13,116 | 5.0 1,463 | 547 
Sept. 9,156 5.9 15,121 | 5.8 957 447 
Dec. 18,373 11.6 45,206 | 17.1 2,156 | 509 
1925 | 
March 13,159 8.5 39,000! 15.1 2,867 | 1,016 
June 9,578 6.1 23,600° 9.0 1,771 626 
Sept. 8,374 5.7 23,100° | 10.5 883 618 
Dec. 11,771" 7.9 83,5008 31.1 3,213 i 645 
* 1926 | 
Jan. 11,9072 8.1 | 83,7008 | 31.1 3,543 534 
Feb, 2,000" 8.1 | 76,8001 28.3 1,538 i 775 
Mareh 11,113! 7.3 | 62,400 23.2 1,947 543 
Apnil 11,093" 7.3 | 47,4428 | 17.7 2.249 | 432 
May 7,4478 4.9 41,8131 15.6 1,839 336 
June _ — | 43,689 16.3 = | | 489 
| 
| | 
Number on | | 
bene so 151,972 268,033 . | . 
are based | | 
2 Approximat figures. ® Provisional figures. 
TABLE I (cont.) 
Hungary _| Irish Free State | Great Britalo Italy 



































































153,000 








254,326 












































Compulsory Compulsory Number of unem- 
Date Trade unionists insurance Trade unionists insurance ployed registered 
(end of month) 
Number | p,- Wanies Per | Number/ p.- | Number Wholly | partiaity 
unem- | vont. nem- jcent. | UNMCM- | ceng, | Wem- unempl. | unempl. 
ployed ployed ployed ployed 
— | —__|—_ | Phair 
i 
1924 
March 22,436 | 13.6 . ¢ | g6,731 | 7.8 | 1,137,683 218,740 | 21,654 
June 24,598 | 12.8 * s 77.761 | 7.2 | 1,084,517 130.793 | 16,877 
Sept. 26,020 | 13.5 * * 84,214 | 8.6 | 1,240,045 115,590 | 21,654 
Dec. 83,095 | 17.3 ° * 88,420 | 9.2 | 1 150,449 9,956 
36,873 59,362 }23.3)| 88,551 | 9.0 | 1,307,93 11.1 | 149,552 | 14,282 
June $4,015 | 19.0] 44,795 |17.6| 120,754 | 12.% | 1,406,156 | 11.9 85,532 6,944 
" 4.3 29.837 |11.7| 111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.0 82,764 7,223 
26,711 | 16.4| $5,858 j14.1| 107,346 | 11.0 | 1,243,087 | 40-5 | 192,200 8,870 
, 28,378 | 17.4| 38,161 |15.0/ 103,051 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 | 11.1 | 156,139 9,284 
Feb. 29,185 | 18.7} 38,670 |15.2| 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.5 | 125,803 8,016 
March 29,218 | 19.1 | 34,331 13.5] 99,271 | 10.1 | 1,171,136 | 9.8 | 109,471 8,333 
April 28,776 | 18.8! 32,935 113.0 * 10.0 | 1,093,929 | 9.2 98,216 6,793 
May 27,598 | 18.56| 322,668 12.8] 109,947 | 13.2 | 1,719,369 | 14.5 98,490 8,600 
June —_ — $1,248 [12.3 | 107,597 | 12.9 | 1,751,138 | 14.7 83,264 6,650 





833, 403 








11,892,000 


















The sign * signifies “ no figures published "’. 





The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





. Latvia | Norway New Zealand Netherlands 





; Unemployment 
Date —_ Trade unionists | Trade unionists |jngurance cocleties| 
(end of month) unemployed | 


remaining | 
be P. Number Number 
on live ene ™ unem- Per unem- Per 


unempl. | cent. ployed cent. ployed cent. 

















ef rf 


! 
1924 
March . 29,320 
June : 15,843 
Sept. : . 22,716 
Dec. . $4,910 





1925 
March al | ° 25,718 
June . 18,243 
Sept. . 21,182 
Dec. j 44,660 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


48,255 
27,649 
21,363 
18,414 
18,600 


to te bo 
- moO 
on 














Number on | 

which latest 35,612 46,794 259,202? 
percentages 

are based 




















TABLE I (cont. ) 





slovakia 





Unem- 
Number |Trade unionists} umber | ploy- 

Date Number | unemployed wholly | ment oui) 
(end of monfh) of remaining unem- | funds 5 in 
anemployed| on live —— r | Ployed |p.- cent "- live. 

a . 
registered cegister ployed — unem- 
ployed 


Poland Russia Sweden | Switzerland Czecho- | 
' 
| 





March 109,531 ® 28,133 : 21,380 
June 137,830 1,344,800 | 14,033 : 10,988 
Sept. 156,110 ° 13,911 . 8,718 
Dec. 161,940 901,600 | $2,650 5 | 11,419 


1925 


March 183,730 25,824 .0 | 10,185 
June 171,650 17,709 : 8,084 
Sept. 195,044 , 19,802 -5 | 10,356 
Dec. $11,090 44,128 4 | 17,027 





Jan. 859,810 34,601 8 | 20,525 
Feb. 358,430 $2,695 .4 | 18,138 
March 345,010 ° 34,712 .8 | 14,307 
April 328,000? | 1,091,000 | 29,220 .2 | 11,320 
May _ — _ 10,703 
June _ — _ 10,272 




















Number on 
percentages 
are based 























4 Provisional figures. % Figures for November. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Canada! Esthonia | United States Switzerland 





Index number of employment 


| 
Date } 
(end of month) | 





Membership of |Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds in on in preceding employed in in 
Dec. 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 | 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924=100 





93:9 
101.3 


91.4 
94.3 
| 98.8 101.0 























Number of persons; | pee | 
on which latest | 13,078,045 | 828,483 20,008 «=| 2,974,031 172,242 
figures arc based 


1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received "’. 











irish Free State 


Figures showing the number of unemployed in the Irish Free State based on 
the statistics of compulsory insurance are given in this number for the first time. 


Russ!a 


The Commissariat of Labour publishes at irregular intervals and in various 
reviews the number of unemployed registered at the employment exchanges. As 
registration is not compulsory the figures indicate the number of applications for 
employment. 


Prices anp Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 





Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at | May 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the July 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 April 1926. 
Information is given for 19 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the Department .of the 
Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles these* data. 
In certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I given money wages, generally based on rates fixed hy 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workérs in the building, 
engineering, furnituremaking, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allewances paid in certain cities 
ares included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and 
their families. ' 





| 
| 
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' International Labour Review, Vol. X1V, N°. 1, July 1926, pp. 114-1165. 
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7 Shoulder of mutton. 
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5 Leg of lamb. 


* Figures for 15 April 1926. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list or laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Serves of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 


Orders prohibiting the recruiting of natives in certain areas. Dated 26 March, 
21 July, 10 November 1925. Gazetted 31 Marci, 3t July, 16 November 1925. 
(New Guinea Laws, 1925, Vol. VI, p. 133.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1924. (No. 12 of 
1925.) Dated 18 March 1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 19 March 1925, No. 25.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Public Service Ordinance, 1922-1923. (No. 15 of 
1925.) Dated 7 May 1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 14 May 1925, No. 39.) 

Regulations under the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1925. Dated 1 June 
1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 15 June 1925, p. 737.) - 

An Ordinance to amend the Seamen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1924. (No. 16 
of 1925.) Dated 1 July 1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 9 July 1925, No. 54.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1925. (No. 38 of 
1925.) Dated 19 August 1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 27 August 1925, No. 67.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Seamen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1924-1925. 
(No. 51 of 1925.) Dated 25 November 1925. (New Guinea Gazette, 26 November 
1925, No. 102.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D.R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


An Act to amend the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1924, by the provision 
of a Rural Credits Department. (No. 16 of 1925.) Assented to 14 September 1925, 
(Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1925, p. 26.) 

An Act to amend sections twenty-four, thirty-one, forty-five, and forty-seven 
of the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1923. (No. 27 of 1925.) Assented 
to 26 September 1925. (Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
1925, p. 47.) 

An Act to amend paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) of section twelve of the War 
Service Homes Act, 1918-1923. (No. 26 of 1925.) Assented to 26 September 1925, 
(Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1925, p. 46.) 


New South Wales 


An Act to provide that when Anzac Day falls on a Sunday the next following 
Monday shall be a bank holiday ; for this purpose to amend the Banks and Bank 
Holidays Act, 1912 ; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 2 Decem- 
ber 1925. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, p. 897.) 

Proclamation in pursuance of the terms of the Forty-four Hours Week Act 
1925 [to fix Monday, the fourth day of January 1926, as the day upon which the 
provisions of the said Act shall come into operation]. Dated 17 December 1925. 
(N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, p. 903.) 


Queensland 
An Act to repeal ‘* The Salaries Act of 1922’ and “ The Salaries Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1923’. Dated 1 July 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, 


Vol. CXXVI, No. 49, p. 533.) 
AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir Handel und Verkehr vom 11. Dezember 
1925, betreffend den Nachweis der Befahigung zur Fihrung und Wartung von 
elektrischen Lokomotiven und elektrischen Triebwagen (Elektrolokomotivfihrer- 
verordnung.) (B. G. Bi., 1926, 7. Stick, No. 30, p. 209.) 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto N. 17096, de 28 de outubro de 1925, que da novo Regulamento as 
Capitanias dos Portos: (Diario Official, 1925, No. 292, p. 22675.) 
[Decree No. 17096 issuing new Regulations for port authorities. Dated 28 Octo- 


ber 1925.] 
CANADA 


An Act to amend The Department of Immigration and Colonisation Act. 
Assented to 12 June 1925. (15-16 Geo. V, ch. 13.) 

An Act to amend The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act. Assented to 12 June 
1925. (15-16 Geo. V, ch. 24.) 

An Act to amend The Civil Service Act, 1918, respecting certain Post Office 
employees. Assented to 27 June 1925. (15-16 Geo. V, ch. 35.) 

An Act to amend The Civil Service Superannuation Act, 1924. Assented to 
27 June 1925. (15-16 Geo. V, ch. 36.) 

An Act to amend an Act to provide Compensation where Employees of His 
Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties. Assented to 
27 June 1925. (15-16 Geo. V, ch. 37.) 


. = “os to amend The Pension Act. Assented to 27 June 1925. (15-16 Geo. V, 
ch. 49. 
CHILE 
* Decreto-Ley Nam. 379. Texto definitivo de la Ley Nam. 4055 de 8 de Sep- 


tiembre de 1924 de accidentes del trabajo. 18 de Marzo de 1925. (Diario Oficial 
de 19 de Marzo de 1925.) 
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[Legislative Decree No. 379: Definitive text of Act No. 4055 of 8 September 
1924 respecting industrial accidents. Dated 18 March 1925.] 


* Decreto-Ley Num. 442 sobre proteccién a la maternidad obrera y salas cunas. 
20 de Marzo de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 6 de Abril de 1925.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 442 respecting the welfare of working mothers and 
créches. Dated 20 March 1925.] 


Decreto de 30 de Abril de 1925 ; Reglamento especial para la administracién 
del fondo de retiro de los empleados particulares. (Nim. 263.) (Diario Oficial, 
26 de Junio de 1925, No. 14209.) 

[Decree No. 263: Special regulations for the administration of the super- 
annuation fund for salaried employees. Dated 30 April 1925.] 


* Decreto Nim. 345: Reglamento para la aplicacién del Decreto-Ley nimero 
442, de 6 de Abril de 1925 sobre proteccién a la maternidad obrera. 28 de Mayo de 
1925. (Las Leyes del Trabajo y de Previsién social de Chile, Boletin de la Direc- 
cion General del Trabajo, No. 23, 1925, p. 291.) 

[Decree No. 345, issuing regulations under Legislative Decree No. 442 promul- 
gated on 6 April 1925 respecting the welfare of working mothers. Dated 28 May 


1925.] 


Decreto : Reglamento provisional para la eleccién de los membros que deben 
integrar el Tribunal de Conciliacién y Arbitraje para empleados particulares. 
(Nim. 377.) 10 de Junio de 1925. 

[Decree No. 377: Provisional regulations for the election of members of the 
Arbitration and Conciliation Board for salaried employees. Dated 10 June 1925.] 


Decreto que declara que los porteros, mensajeros, y en general, los empleados 
secundarios de bancos, bolsas, casas mayoristas, etc. estan comprendidos en la 
Ley de empleados particulares. (Nam. 625.) 29 de Agosto de 1925. 

[Decree No. 625 providing that porters, messengers and in general subordinate 
employees in banks, exchanges, wholesale warehouses, etc. shall be covered by the 
Act respecting salaried employees. Dated 29 August 1925.] 


Decreto Nim. 3665, que aprueba el Reglamento que se inserta, sobre jubilacién 
de] personal de los ferrocarriles del estado. 4 de Diciembre de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 
1926, No. 14404, p. 470.) 

[Decree No. 3665 to approve the appended Regulations for the superannuation 
of state railway employees. Dated 4 December 1925.] 


Decreto que deroga al Decreto Num. 731, de 8 de Octubre de 1925, que incluyé 
en la Ley de empleados particulares al personal de las empresas eléctricas. (Nam. 
902.) 23 de Diciembre de 1925. 

[Decree No. 902 to repeal Decree No. 731 of 8 October 1925, which provided 
that the Act respecting salaried employees shall apply to the staff of electrical 
undertakings. Dated 23 December 1925.] 


Decreto que deroga el decreto Nam. 688, de 24 de Septiembre de 1925, que 
incluyé a los empleados de hoteles, bares, etc. en la Ley de empleados particulares. 
(Nam. 904.) 23 de Diciembre de 1925. 

[Decree No. 904 to repeal Decree No. 688 of 24 September 1925, which provided 
that the Act respecting salaried employees should apply to employees in hotels, 
bars, etc. Dated 23 December 1925.] 


FINLAND 


* Valtioneuvoston piéatés, jonka mukaan erindiset alukset ovat jaavat meri- 
miehen tyéajasta annetun lain ulkopuolelle. 12 paivanaé marraskuuta 1925. 

Stattsradets beslut, varigenom sarskilda fartyg undertagas fran tillampningen 
av lagen om sjémans arbetstid. Den 12 november 1925. (Finlands Férfattnings- 
samling, 1925, No. 314.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to exempt certain vessels from the Act 
respecting the hours of work of seamen. Dated 12 November 1925.] 
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* Asetus merimiehen tyéajasta annetun lain noudattamisen valvonnasta. 
13. paivand marraskuuta 1925. 
Férordning angaende tillsynen éver efterlevnaden av lagen om sjémans arbets- 
tid. Den 13 November 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 313.) 
[Order respecting supervision of the observance of the Act respecting the hours 
of work of seamen. Dated 13 November 1925.] 













HUNGARY 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 65057 /1925 I. a. sz4mu kérrendelete 
iparegészségiigyi vizsgalatok igyében 1925, évi szeptember hé 5-én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1925, 204. szam, 1. lap.) 

(Circular Order No. 65057/1925 I.a. of the Minister of Social Welfare and 
Labour respecting the investigation of health conditions in industry. Dated 5 Sep- 
tember 1925.] 















ITALY 








* Legge 10 dicembre 1925, n. 2277 : Protezione e assistenza della maternita 


e dell’ infanzia. (G. U., 1926, No. 4, p. 29.) 
[Act No. 2277 respecting maternity and child welfare. Dated 10 December 1925.] 


* Regio decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2487: Esecuzione dell’Acordo fra Italia 
e la Spagna relativo alla cooperazione fra i rispettivi servizi dell’ emigrazione per 
la tutela e l’assistenza degli emigranti durante il viaggio, firmato a Roma il 25 no- 
vembre 1925. (G. U., 1926, No. 21, p. 389.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2487 respecting the carrying out of the agreement between 
Italy and Spain concerning the co-operation of their emigration services in the 
protection and assistance of emigrants during the voyage, signed at Rome on 
25 November 1925. Dated 27 December 1925.j 


R. Decreto 31 dicembre 1925, n. 2392: Approvazione dello Statuto dell’ Opera 
Nazionale del dopo-lavoro, in Roma. (G. U., 1926, No. 22.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2392 to approve the Rules of the National Institution for 
Workers’ Spare Time. Dated 31 December 1925.] 


Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1925, n. 2494: Approvazione delle nuove tabelle 
dei salari medi per la liquidazione delle indennita nei casi di infortunio sul lavoro 
agli operai delle zolfare della Sicilia. (G. U., 1926, No. 27.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2494, to approve the new scales of average wages for the 
purpose of the payment of compensation to workers in the Sicilian sulphur mines 
for industrial accidents. Dated 31 December 1925.] 



















LEGISLATION OF 1926 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


Order [under Section 4 (1) (e) of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925]. Dated 
20 January 1926. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 156, 
p. 40.) 


Regulations made under section 11 of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925. Dated 
15 March 1926. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 160, 
p. 163.) 


Notice published by the High Commissioner under paragraph 8 (3) of the Regu- 
lations under the Immigration Ordinance, 1925. Labour Schedule, dated 17 March 
1926. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 160, p. 166.) 



















An Ordinance to regulate the organisation, discipiine, powers and duties of 
the Palestine Police Force. Promulgated by the Order of 29 March 1926. (No. 17 
of 1926.) (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 160, p. 148.) 
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AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


Rules of Court under ‘‘ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1925’. Dated 
8 March 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. CXXVI, No. 66, 
p. 877.) 


Regulations [in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Industrial Arbitration 
Acts, 1916 to 1925]. Dated 11 March 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1926, Vol. CXXVI, No. 67, p. 889.) 


Amended Regulations under “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 
1922’. Dated 11 March 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. CX XVI, 
No. 70, p. 937.) 


Western Australia 


Regulation to amend Regulation 10 under Inspection of Machinery Act, 1921. 
Dated 17 February 1926. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 8, p. 289.) 


Regulations under the Mines Regulation Act, 1906. Dated 10 March 1926, 
(W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 12, p. 547.) 



















AUSTRIA 





Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einverneh- 
men mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Verkehr vom 26. Janner 1926, 
betr. die Beitragsleistung der Arbeit (Dienst) geber zum Bundes-Wohn- und Sied- 
lungsfonds. (B. G. BI., 1926, 7. Stiick, No. 32, p. 215.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 19. April 1926 
iber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. BL, 
1926, 22. Stick, p. 569.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 26. Marz 1926, womit die Bundestheater- 
pensionsverordnung vom 4. Juli 1922 (B.G.Bl. No. 440) abgedndert und ergianzt 
wird. (Nachtrag zur Bundestheaterpensionsverordnung.) (B. G. Bl., 1926, 18. Stack, 
No. 84, p. 503.) 















BELGIUM 






Arrété royal : Exécution de la loi du 20 aoat 1920 modifiée par celle du 10 décem- 
bre 1924 sur les pensions de vieillesse. Hospitalisés. Du 16 janvier 1926. (R. d. T., 
1926, No. 3, p. 534.) 


Arrété royal du 17 janvier 1926 : Exécution de la loi du 20 aoat 1920 modifiée 
par celle du 10 décembre 1924 sur les pensions de vieillesse. Baréme par tranches. 
(R. d. T., 1926, No. 3, p. 539.) 


Arrété royal du 18 janvier 1926: Exécution de la loi du 20 aoadt 1920, modi- 
fiée par celle du 10 décembre 1924, sur les pensions de vieillesse. Régles a suivre 
pour l’évaluation du taux de la rente alimentaire due par les enfants qui sont dans 
laisance et pour sa récupération par l’Etat en cas de non paiement au demandeur 
de la pension. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 3, p. 539.) 


Arrété royal du 1¢* mars 1926 modifiant et complétant les dispositions de 
Particle 77 de l’arrété royal du 28 mars 1919 portant réglement général sur les 
appareils A vapeur. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 3, p. 544.) 


Arrété royal du 20 mars 1926: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. Classements des établissements ow s’effectue la transfor- 
mation par pyrogénation d’huiles minérales, végétales ou animales, de graisses, 
de résines et de charbon. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 3, p. 544.) 



















DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 









Gesetz iiber den Ausbau der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 3. Marz 1926. 
(Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 9, p. 73.) 
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Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes tiber Erwerbslosenunterstiitzung. Vom 
4, Marz 1926. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 7, p. 63.) 


DENMARK 
Laws 


* Lov (Nr. 58) om 4éndringer i Lov Nr. 346 af 20. Juni 1921 om anerkendte 
Sygekasser. Den 31, Marts 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 10, p. 127.) 

{Act No. 58 to amend Act No. 346 of 20 June 1921 respecting recognised sick 
funds. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


Lov om Endring i Lov af 21. December 1921 om Maegling i Arbejdsstridig- 
heder. Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 59.) (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 10, p. 128.) 

[Act No. 59 to amend the Act of 21 December 1921 respecting intervention 
in labour disputes. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


* Lov om Endring i Lov af 9. Juni 1920 om Arbejde i Bagerivirksomheder og 
Konditorier. Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 71.) (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 11, p. 139.) 

[Act No. 71 to amend the Act of 9 June 1920 respecting bakeries and confec- 
tionery businesses. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


Lov om midlertidig 7Endring af og Tilloeg til Lov av 15 Maj 1875 om Tilsyn 
med fremmede og rejsende m.m. Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 80.) (Lovtidenden A, 
1926, No. 11, p. 185.) 

[Act No. 80 to amend provisionally and to supplement the Act of 15 May 1875 
respecting the supervision of aliens and travellers, etc. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


Lov om Stétte af Boligbyggeri. Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 86.) (Lovtidenden A, 
1926, No. 12, p. 208.) 

[Act No. 86 respecting the encouragement of the erection of dwellings. Dated 
31 March 1926.] 


Lov om Forenings-Registeret. Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 100.) (Lovtidenden A, 


1926, No. 14, p. 579.) 
{Act No. 100 respecting the register of associations. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


Lov om Foranstaltninger til Opretholdelse af Arbejdet i kriseramte Virksom- 
heder, Den 31. Marts 1926. (Nr. 101.) (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 14, p. 580.) 

[Act No. 101 respecting measures for the maintenance of employment in under- 
takings affected by the trade slump. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


Orders 


Anordning af 9. Marts 1926 om /Endring i Anordning Nr. 503 af 29. November 
1922 om Ulykkesforsikringslovens Ikrafttraeden paa Faererne. (L.T. Nr. 41.) 
(Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, II. Aarg., No. 3, p. B. 13.) 

[Order to amend Order No. 503 of 29 November 1922 respecting the coming 
into operation of the Accident Insurance Act in the Faroe Islands. Dated 9 March 
1926.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 26. Februar 1926 om en midlertidig For- 
héjelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsliéshedsunder stéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov 
Nr. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. 
(L.T. Nr. 30). (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, Aarg. No. 3, p. B. 16.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the temporary increase 
of the extraordinary unemployment benefit under section 31 of Act No. 47 of 
4 March 1924 respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
etc. Dated 26 February 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse vedrérende Ydelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstét- 
telse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning 0g 
Arbejdsléshedsforsikring. Den 26. Marts 1926. (Nr. 65.) (Lovtidenden A, 1926, 
No. 11, p. 132.) 

[Notification No. 65 respecting exceptional unemployment benefit in pursuance 
of section 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 1924 concerning employment exchanges 
and unemployment insurance. Dated 26 March 1926.] 
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Bekendtgérelse angaaende Forenings-Registeret. Den 14. April 1926. (Nr. 115.) 
(Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 15, p. 613.) 
{Notification No. 115 respecting the register of associations. Dated 14 April 


1926.] 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


* Besluit van den Gouverneur-General van Nederlandsch-Indie van 27 Februari 
1926: Maatregelen met betrekking tot den arbeid van kinderen en jeugdige per- 
sonen aan boord van schepen. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1926, No. 87.) 

[Order of the Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies: Measures respecting 
the employment of children and young persons on board ship. Dated 27 February 


1926.] 


GERMANY 
Laws 


Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes iiber Erhéhung der Bier- und Tabaksteuer 
vom 10. August 1925 (R.G.BI. I, S. 224). Vom 8. Marz 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, 


No. 15, p. 110.) 


Gesetz iiber die Amtsdauer der Beisitzer der Verwaltungsausschisse der Arbeits- 
nachweisdmter. Vom 6. April 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 193.) 


Gesetz iiber einen Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatz- 
bedingungen der deutschen Wirtschaft. Vom 15. April 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, 
I, No. 21, p. 195.) 


Orders 


Dritte Verordnung tiber Beitraige in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 31. Marz 
1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 19, p. 192.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verwendung des Kredits zur Férderung des Kleinwoh- 
nungsbaues. Vom 1. April 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 15, p. 112.) 


Abanderung der Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Sonderunterstitzung an Haus- 
gewerbetreibende, Angestellte und Arbeiter im Tabakgewerbe und den durch dieses 
mitbeschaftigten Gewerben vom 16. Dezember 1925. (R. G. BI., I, S. 473.) Vom 
6. April 1926. (R. G. BL., 1926, I, p. 193.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Verwendung des Kredits 
zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 16. April 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, 
No. 16, p. 120.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1926. évi 52533 /XXII. szdmu ren- 
delete a sebészeti kétézészerek iparszeri eléallitasdrol és forgalombahozatalarol- 
1926 évi februar ho 9-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 37. szam, 2. lap.) 

[Order No. 52533/X XII of the Minister of Commerce respecting the manufac- 
od rg way of trade and sale to the public of surgical bandages. Dated 9 February 


A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi miniszternek 1925. évi 89000 /X XII szamu rendelete 
az orszagos biintetéintézetekben és a kir. birésagi foghdzakbanletartéztatottak, 
valamint a javité nevelés végrehajtasdra rendelt intézetek névendékei ipari mun- 
kajanak iparjogi képesité hatdly4rél és az ily munkat végzék segédi vizsgalatra 
bocsatasanak feltételeirél. 1926 évi februar hé 13-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 
41. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 89000/XXII of 1925 of the Minister of Commerce respecting the 
validity of trade certificates of competency of persons detained in national prisons 
and penal institutions and of pupils in reformatories, and respecting the conditions 
for their admission to apprentice examinations. Dated 13 February 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaigyi miniszternek a m. kir. pénziigyminiszterrel 
gyetértéleg kiadott 100 /all. lakép. sz4mu rendelete az 1926 /27. évi lakasépitée 
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kilén tevékenység végrehajtasa targydban. 1926 évi februér hé 14-én. (Budapestj 
Kézlény, 1926, 36. szam, 1. lap.) 

{Order No. 100 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, in agreement 
with the Minister of Finance, respecting special measures for the construction of 
houses for 1926-1927. Dated 14 February 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 40000 /1926. sz4mu rendelete az 
Orszagos Tisztviseléi Betegsegélyezési Alap terhére az 1926. évben firdésegélyeknek 
engedélyezése targyaban. 1926 évi marcius hé 5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 
56, szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 40000/1926 of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the grant of medical bath treatment at the expense of the State sick fund. Dated 
5 March 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjoleti és munkatigyi miniszter 667 eln. 1926 N.M.M. szamu rende- 
lete a Budapesti Helyi Erdeki Vasutak Részvénytarsasdg Betegségi Biztosité 
Intézetének alap szabalya targydban. 1926 marcius 24. (Budapesti Kézliny, 
1926, 76. szam, 4. lap.) 

[Order No. 667/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the rules of the Sickness Insurance Institution of the Budapest Local Railway 
Company. Dated 24 March 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 48000 /1926 szamu rendelete az 
Orszagos Tisztviseléi Betegsegélyezési alap terhére firdésegélyeknek engedélyezése 
targydban 40000 /1926 N.M.M. szamu rendelet kiegészitése targyAban. 1926. évi 
marcius hé 27-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 73. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 48000/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour to supple- 
ment Order No. 40000/1926 respecting the grant of medical bath treatment at the 
expense of the State officials’ sick fund. Dated 27 March 1926.] 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1926. évi 60618. szAmu rendelete 
a borbély — és fodraszipar, valamint rokonszakméi vasaérnapi és Szent Istvan napi 
munkasziinetének ujbéli szabalyozasa targydban. 1926. évi marcius hé 27-én. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 74. szam, 1. lap.) 

{Order No. 60618/1926 of the Minister of Commerce respecting new regulations 
for stoppage of work on Sundays and on St. Stephen’s day in barbers’, hair- 
dressers’, and similar establishments. Dated 27 March 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 53000 /1926. szdmu rendelete az 
Orszdgos Tisztviseléi Betegsegélyezési Alap terhére firdésegélyeknek engedélye- 
zése targyaban 40000 /1926. N.M.M. szamu rendelet kiegszitése targyaban. 1926. 
évi Aprilis hé 9-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 81. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 53000/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour to supple- 
ment Order No. 40000/1926 respecting the grant of medical bath treatment at 
the expense of the State officials’ sick fund. Dated 9 April 1926.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1926, évi 63013 /X XII. sz4mu rende- 
lete a fagylalt utcai arusitas4nak szabalyozdsa targydban. 1926. évi Aprilis hé 
13-4n. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 85. szam, 2. lap.) 

[Order No. 63013/X XII of 1926 of the Minister of Commerce to regulate the 
sale of ices in the streets. Dated 13 April 1926.] 


ITALY 
Laws 


* Legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 563: Disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del 
lavoro. (G. U., 1926, No. 87, p. 1590.) 

[Act No. 563 : Legal regulation of collective relations in connection with em- 
ployment. Dated 3 April 1926.] 


Regio decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 21: Modificazione al R. decreto-legge 
27 ottobre 1924, n. 1756, concernente la ripresa dei pagamenti delle rendite da 
infortunio dovute a cittadini della Venezia Giulia, Zara e Fiume. (G. U., 1926, 
No. 11.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 21: Amendment of Legislative Decree No. 1756 of 
27 October 1924 respecting the resumption of payment of accident pensions due 
to citizens of Venezia Giulia, Zara, and Fiume. Dated 3 January 1926.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 25: Modificazione all’ ordinamento del 
Ministero dell’ Economia nazionale. (G. U., 1926, No. 11.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 25 to amend the organisation of the Ministry of National 
Economy. Dated 3 January 1926.] 







Regio decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 68: Determinazione del preciso valore 
delle disposizioni del quarto e dell’ ultimo comma dell’ art. 19 del R. decreto-legge 
8 maggio 1924, n. 779, relative agli operai delle manifatture dei tabacchi che fecero 
passaggio ad impiego civile. (G. U., 1926, No. 17, p. 272.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 68 to define the exact scope of the provisions of the 
fourth and the last paragraphs of section 19 of Legislative Decree No. 779 of 8 May 
1924 respecting employees of the tobacco factories who are transferred to private 
employment. Dated 3 January 1926.] 



















Regio decreto-legge 14 gennaio 1926, n. 86: Riscossione a favore delle Casse 
di previdenza dei giornalisti di un diritto sulle inserzioni e sugli abbonamenti dei 
giornali, riviste e stampe periodiche. (G. U., 1926, No. 18.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 86 to impose a tax on advertisements in and subscrip- : 
tions to newspapers, magazines and periodical publications, for the benefit of the 
Journalists’ Provident Fund. Dated 14 January 1926.] : 









Regio decreto-legge 7 febbraio 1926, n. 187: Modificazioni ed aggiunti alle 
disposizioni della legge sull’ opera di previdenza del personale delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato. (G. U., 1926, No. 36.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 187 to amend and supplement the Act respecting the 
State Railwaymen’s Provident Society. Dated 7 February 1926.] 



















Orders 





Regio decreto 3 gennaio 1926, n. 88: Trattamento economico del personale 
della azienda per i servizi telefonici. (G. U., 1926, No. 22.) 

[Royal Decree No. 88 respecting the financial situation of employees in the 
telephone service. Dated 3 January 1926.] 















Regio decreto 14 gennaio 1926, n. 91: Variazione nella misura del contributo 
dovuto al Sindacato obbligatorio di mutua assicurazione per gli infortuni sul 
lavoro nelle miniere di zolfo della Sicilia. (G. U., 1926, No. 23.) 

[Royal Decree No. 91 to alter the rate of contributions to the Compulsory 
Association for Insurance against Industrial Accidents in the Sicilian sulphur 
mines. Dated 14 January 1926.] 











Regio decreto 3 gennaio 1926, n. 114: Estensione alle Nuove Provincie dei Regi 
decreti-legge 2 septembre 1919, n. 1759, e 21 ottobre 1913, n. 2479. concernenti le 
Associazioni agrarie di mutua assicurazione. (G. U., 1926, No. 30.) 

[Royal Decree No. 114 to extend to the new provinces the Legislative Decrees 
Nos. 1759 of 2 September 1919 and No. 2479 of 21 October 1923 respecting agrarian 
insurance associations. Dated 3 January 1926.] 











Regio decreto 25 marzo 1926, n. 527: Ripartizione del territorio del Regno 
in compartimenti per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni sul lavoro 
in agricoltura. (G. U., 1926, No. 81, p. 1466.) 

[Royal Decree No. 527: Division of the territory of the Kingdom into districts 
for the purposes of compulsory insurance against accidents in agricultural work. 
Dated 25 March 1926.] 













Regio decreto 4 marzo 1926, n. 528: Approvazione del regolamento per I’ese- 
cuzione del Regio decreto-legge 29 novembre 1925, n. 2146, concernente l’esten- 
sione alle nuove Provincie delle leggi di assicurazioni sociali, per la parte riflettente 
lassicurazione contro le malattie. (G. U., 1926, No. 81, p. 1467.) 

[Royal Decree No. 528: Approval of the Regulations for the administration ' 
of Legislative Decree No. 2146 of 29 November 1925 respecting the extension to 
the new provinces of the social insurance legislation in so far as regards sickness 
insurance. Dated 4 March 1926.] 
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LUXEMBURG 


Arrété du 10 avril 1926 concernant l’institution de caisses régionales, confor- 
mément 4a l’article 26 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925 sur le Code des assurances 
sociales. 

Beschluss vom 10. April 1926 betr. die Errichtung von Bezirkskrankenkassen, 
gemiss Art. 26 des Gesetzes vom 17. December 1925 tiber die Sozialversicherungs- 
ordnung. 

(Mémorial, No. 13, p. 273.) 


Arrété du 10 avril 1926 concernant la fermeture des caisses de fabrique qui ne 
remplissent pas les conditions prévues dans la loi du 17 décembre 1925 concernant 
le Code des assurances sociales. 

Beschluss vom 10. April 1926 betr. Schliessung der Betriebskrankenkassen, 
welche die im Gesetze vom 17. Dezember 1925 iiber die Sozialversicherungsordnung 
vorgesehenen Bedingungen nicht erfillen. 

(Mémorial, No. 13, 1926, p. 274.) 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 3 marca 1926 r. zmienijaca art. 5 ustawy z dnia 21 pazdziernika 
1921 r. o. zarobkowem posrednictwie pracy (Dz. U.R.P. No. 88, poz. 647.) (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1926, No. 28, Poz. 171, p. 305.) 

{Act to amend section 5 of the Act of 21 October 1921 respecting employment 
agencies carried on by way of trade. Dated 3 March 1926.] 


Ustawa z dnia 27 marca 1926 r. zmienijaca ustawe o ochronie lokatorow. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1926, No. 30, Poz. 186, p. 346.) 

[Act to amend the Act respecting the protection of tenants. Dated 27 March 
1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 8 lutego 1926 r. o 
wykonaniu art. 8 ustawy z dnia 22 wrzésnia 1922 r. w orzedmiocie zmiany ustawy 
niemickiej z dn. 20 grudnia 1911 r. o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 19, Poz. 121, p. 215.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the adminis- 
tration of section 8 of the Act of 22 September 1922 to amend the German Act of 
20 December 1911 respecting the insurance of salaried employees. Dated 8 February 
1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 19 lutego 1926 r. zmieniajace rozpor- 
zadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 9 kwietnia 1924 r. o ustanowieniu komisyj lekars- 
kich dla funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych, oraz wojskowo- lekarskich dla zawodo, 
wych wojskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 27, Poz. 160, p. 297.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the Order of the Council of Minis- 
ters of 9 April 1924 respecting the appointment of medical commissions for state 
officials and of army medical commissions for professional soldiers. Dated 19 Feb- 
ruary 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministro z dnia 4 marca 1926 r. uzupeniajace rozporzad- 
zenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 11 marca 1925 r. w. sprawie rodzajow przedsiebiorstw 
i zakladow pracy panstwowych i samorzadowych oraz kategoryj zatrunionych 
w nich robotnikow, podlegajacych obowiazkowi zabezpieczenia na wypadek bez- 
<_ (Dz. U.R.P. No. 27, poz. 192). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 25, poz. 147, 
p. 272.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to supplement the Order of the Council of 
Ministers of 11 March 1925 respecting the classes of state undertakings and estab- 
lishments and the categories of workers employed therein which are liable to unem- 
ployment insurance. Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 17 marca 1926 r. o uzupelnieniu roz- 
porzadzenia Rady Ministro z dnia 20 pazdziernika 1924 r. w sprawie zakresu dzia- 
lania i organizacji Urzedu Emigracyjnego przy Ministerstwie Pracy i Opieki Spo- 
lecznej (Dz. U.R.P. 1924, No. 94, poz. 873.) (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 30, Poz. 
186, p. 349.) 
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[Order of the Council of Ministers to supplement the Order of the Council of 
Ministers of 20 October 1924 respecting the sphere of jurisdiction and organisa- 
tion of the Emigration Department in the Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance. 
Dated 17 March 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw. Wewnetrznych z dnia 22 marca 1926 r. 0 czes- 
ciowej zmianie rozporzadzenia Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych o przepisach wyko- 
nawezych do dekretu z dnia 3 stycznia 1919 r. o stowarzyszeniach. (Dziennik Ustaw 
1926, No. 31, Poz. 190, p. 366.) 

{Order of the Minister of the Interior to amend in certain respects the Order 
of the Minister of the Interior concerning administrative regulations under the 
Decree of 3 January 1919 respecting associations. Dated 22 March 1926.]} 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 29 marca 1926 r. o stosunku suzbowym, 
uposazeniu i zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem pracownikow Pocztowej Kasy Oszczed- 
nosci. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 30, Poz. 188, p. 352.) 

' [Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the conditions of employment, 
salaries, and pensions of employees of the Post Office Savings Bank. Dated 29 March 
1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru organizarea Ministerului Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale si pentru 
modificarea unor articolare din legea sanitara, a oficiolui national I.0.V. si asis- 
tentii sociale. 22 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 68, p. 3963.) 

{Act to provide for the organisation of the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Insurance, and to amend certain sections of the Acts respecting public health, the 
National Disabled Persons’, Widows’, and Orphans’ Office, and public assistance. 
Dated 22 March 1926.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo se declare de un modo expreso que las Asociaciones de 
funcionarios de Correos y Telégrafos, cualquiera que sea su fin, se hallan bajo la 
inmediata inspeccién y vigilancia de la Direccién general de Communicaciones. 
1 de enero de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 19, p. 163.) 

{Royal Order providing that associations of postal and telegraph officials, 
irrespective of the purpose thereof, shall be under the direct inspection and super- 
vision of the General Directorate of Communications. Dated 1 January 1926.] 


Real decreto relativo a la Colegiacién Oficial de los Agentes comerciales. 8 de 
enero de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 19, p. 149.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the official organisation of commercial employees. 
Dated 8 January 1926.] 


Real orden sobre constitucién de un Comité paritario nacional de Teléfonos 
permanente. 12 de enero 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 19, 
p. 152.) 

[Royal Order respecting the constitution of a permanent national joint tele- 
phone committee. Dated 12 January 1926.] 


Real orden sobre el modo de hacerse el calculo de las reservas y tarifas corres- 
pondientes al seguro de Invalidez. 12 de enero de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, 
Segunda Epoca, No. 19, p. 152.) 

[Royal Order respecting the method of calculation of the reserves and scales 
for purposes of invalidity insurance. Dated 12 January 1926.] 


Real decreto reproduciendo, enmendado, el de creacién de la Medalla del Tra- 
bajo. 31 de enero de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 19, p. 163.) 

[Royal Decree promulgating the Decree respecting the creation of a Labour 
Medal, as amended. Dated 31 January 1926.] 


Real orden aprobando el Reglamento de la Medalla del Trabajo. 12 de febrero 
de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 20, p. 150.) 

[Royal Order to approve the Regulations respecting the Labour Medal. Dated 
12 February 1926.] 
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Real orden prorogando los plazos de admisién y tramitacién de instancias en los 
Gobiernos civiles, para el concurso que ha de celebrarse con arreglo al Real 
decreto de 27 de abril de 1923, que establecié el régimen de subvenciones a favor 
de las Sociedades que tuvieran establecido el seguro de paro forzoso. 12 de febrero 
de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 20, p. 150.) 

[Royal Order to prolong the time limits for lodging of applications with the 
civil authorities for the grant of a subsidy under the Royal Decree of 27 April 
1923 establishing a system of subsidies for the benefit of associations which effect 
insurance against involuntary unemployment. Dated 12 February 1926.] 


Real orden aclarando los articulos 93 y 96 del Reglamento sobre accidentes del 
trabajo de 29 de Diciembre de 1922, respecto a reconocimiento médico de los obre- 
ros e informacién previa para entablar reclamaciones de indemnizacién en caso de 
hernia. 4 de Marzode 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, Tomo I, No. 82, p. 1523.) 

[Royal Decree to define the meaning of sections 93 and 96 of the Regulations 
of 29 December 1922 concerning industrial accidents, with respect to the medical 
examination of workers and the enquiry necessary for the presentation of an 
application for compensation in cases of hernia. Dated 4 March 1926.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que los Ayuntamientos que deseen emitir emprés- 
titos con el aval del Estado para la construccién de casas baratas, remitan al Minis- 
terio de Trabajo. Comercio e Industria, los datos que previene el parrafo segundo 
del articulo 3 del Real Decreto de 20 de Diciembre de 1924 ; y dictando reglas para 
la aplicaci6én del de este Departamento fecha 24 de Enero ultimo. 27 de Abril de 
1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 118, p. 562.) 

[Royal Decree providing that communal councils which desire to issue loans 
with a state guarantee for the construction of cheap houses shall transmit to the 
Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry the particulars specified in the second 
paragraph of section 3 of the Royal Decree of 20 December 1924 ; and issuing rules 
for the application of the Decree of the said Ministry dated 24 January 1926. 
Dated 27 April 1926.] 


Real decreto disponiendo queden redactados en la forma que se insertan el 
articulo 129 y el ultimo parrafo del articulo 143 del Reglamento aprobado por 
Real decreto de 13 de Octubre de 1913 para aplicacién de la ley de Proteccién y 
fomento de las industrias y comunicaciones maritimas. 28 de Abril de 1926. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1926, No. 121, p. 671.) 

[Royal Decree to amend section 129 and the last paragraph of section 143 of 
the regulations approved by Royal Decree of 13 October 1913 for the adminis- 
tration of the Act for the protection and encouragement of seafaring and maritime 
communication. Dated 28 April 1926.] 


AFRICA 





UNION OF SOUTH 











Government Notice 'No. 26: Amendment to Government Notice No, 1244 
of 1924, under the Industrial Conciliation Act. (Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 
8 January 1926, No. 1524.) 


Government Notice No. 27: Rescission of Regulations made under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act and published under Government Notice No. 1733 of 1923. 
(Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 8 January 1926, No. 1525.) 


Government Notice No. 346: Regulations made under section 12 of the Wage 
Act, 1925. (Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 26 February 1926, No. 1536.) 


Government Notice No. 466 [issued by the Department of Labour to give notice 
of the ratification of the Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for 
national ard foreign workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation, adopted by 
the Seventh Session of the Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations at Geneva on 19 May 1925]. Dated 16 March 1926. (Union 
of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIII, No. 1540, p. 504.) 


Government Notice No. 680: Amendments to Regulations under section 19 
of the Higher Education Act (No. 30 of 1923). Dated 20 April 1926. (Union of 
S.A. Govt. Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIV, No. 1548, p. 152.) 
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Department of Railways and Harbours. Government Notice No. 637 under 
section 31 of the Railways and Harbours Service Act, No. 23 of 1925, to approve 
of the amendments made by the Administration to Staff Regulations published 
in the supplement of Government Gazette No. 1534 dated 19 February 1926 
(Government Notice No. 278 dated 15 February 1926). Dated 13 April 1926. 
(Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIV, No. 1547, p. 111.) 


Department of Railways and Harbours: Government Notice No. 745 in terms 
of section 31 of the Railways and Harbours Service Act, No. 23 of 1925: Amend- 
ments to the South African Railways and Harbours Construction Sick Fund Regu- 
lations. Dated 30 April 1926. (Union of S.A. Govt. Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXIV, 
No. 1549, p. 210.) 


URUGUAY 


* Decreto. Se reglamenta el trabajo de los menores ocupados en las tareas de 
ayudantes de repartidores con vehiculos. Febrero 19 de 1926. (Diario Oficial de 
la Rep. Or. del Uruguay, 1926, No. 5490, p. 448-A.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Industry to regulate the employment of children 
employed as assistant deliverymen on vehicles. Dated 19 February 1926.] 


Ministerio de Industrias. Decreto. Se establece un sistema de comprobacién 
para saber si se cumplen las disposiciones que exigen el empleo de un 60 % de 
obreros uruguayos en determinadas industrias. Marzo 5 de 1926. (Diario Oficial 
de la Rep. Or. del Uruguay, 1926, No. 5950, p. 532-A.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Industry to establish a system of supervision to ascer- 
tain whether the provisions requiring the employment of 60 per cent. of Uruguayan 
workers in certain industries are observed. Dated 5 March 1926.] 











Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Industrial Conditions and Labour Legislation in 
Japan. By Iwao F. Ayusawa. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Con- 
ditions), No. 16, Geneva. International Labour Office; London, P. S. King and 
Son, 1926. vi-+ 119 pp. 2s.; 50 cents. 

In spite of a growing demand in other countries for information on the striking 
developments which have taken place in recent years in labour legislation and indus- 
trial conditions in Japan, very little literature dealing with the subject either scien- 
tifically or completely has so far been available in any language other than Japan- 
ese. Asa result of a resolution of the Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Geneva, 1925) requesting the International Labour Office to make an 
enquiry into working conditions in certain Asiatic countries, including Japan, 
the questions dealt with in this study have been and are the subject of careful 
examination by the Office. It is hoped to publish in due course a report embodying 
the results of this enquiry. The work of Mr. Ayusawa is not an interim report but 
rather an informative study based on the latest available material, and containing 
an account of present conditions and present legislation in Japan. 

In the absence of the requisite data and in view of the limited space available 
no attempt is made to deal with labour conditions in agriculture. 

A conspectus of Japanese labour legislation is given in the appendix. 


—— Protection of the Health of Seamen against Venereal Disease. Studies and 
Reports, Series P (Seamen), No 2. Geneva, International Labour Office; London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1926. 72 pp. Is.; 25 cents. 

In accordance with the special decisions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its session held in Genoa in 1920 and with a view to the eventual 
international co-ordination of all efforts for the prevention and treatment of 
venereal diseases among seamen, the International Labour Office asked all the 
Governments of the maritime States Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation and also the principal national and international organisations of ship- 
owners and seamen to provide it with information on the steps in regard to 
this question taken or in contemplation in the various countries. 

The object of this publication is to bring the information collected to the 
knowledge of governments, shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations, and all other 
persons concerned, and to give a brief account of what has been achieved up to 
the present both in the national and in the international sphere. The origin and 
development of the action of the International Labour Office are set forth in 
the opening chaper. The following chapters outline the general regulations for 
the prevention of venereal disease, special facilities for treatment placed at the 
disposal of seamen, and the moral and educational action in the various countries. 
The report includes a number of appendices. 


Ufficio internazionale de} Lavoro. L’ Assicurazione contro le malattie professio- 
nali. XII pubblicazione curata dalla Corrispondenza italiana dell’ U. I. L. Rome, 
1926. 71 pp. 

This Italian edition of the study on Compensation for Occupational Diseases: 
Comparative Analysis of National Legislations (Studies and Reports, Series M 
(Social Insurance), No. 3; ef. Review, December 1925) is published by the Office of 
the Correspondent of the International Labour Office in Rome. 


China International Famine Relief Commission. Rural Co-operative Credit in 
China. History, Plans and Prospects. Series B, No. 19. Peking, April 1926. 28 pp. 
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international Thrift Congress. Firs! International Thrijt Congress, Milan, 26-31 
October 1924. .-Published by the Organising Committee of the Congress. Milan, 
Cassa di Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde, 1925. 975 pp. illus. 


This report is published in English, French, and Italian. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Bureau of General Statisties. IJnter- 
national Year Book of Agricultural Statistics for 1924-1925. Rome, 1925. xem +- 
489 pp. 

The present edition of the year book is arranged on the same lines as the issue 
for 1923-1924. The tables include data for 1924 and 1925 and supplementary 
information for earlier years not available for the last issue. The year book is 
in nine parts dealing respectively with: (1) territorial area and population ; 
(2) apportionment of areas, agricultural production and numbers of live stock in 
various countries ; (3) agricultural production ; (4) live stock (numbers of each of 
the principal species of live stock) ; (5) international trade ; (6) prices of various 
agricultural products ; (7) ocean rates of freight for cereals and cotton ; (8) fertilisers 
and cheminal products useful in agriculture ; (9) rates of exchange. 

Some notes and an index complete the volume. The data included are given 
in French and in English. 


International Woman Suffrage Allianee. Committee on Family Endowment 
or Allowanees. Report and Resolutions for the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance Congress, 1925. 7 pp. 


——— Committee for Like Conditions of Work for Men and Women. Preliminary 
Report prepared in connection with the Paris Congress. 8 pp. 


—~— Committee for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. Preliminary Report. 
7 pp. 


-—— Committee on the Nationality of Married Women. Draft Reporl from 
June 1923 to May 1926, to be presented to the Tenth Convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in Paris, 28 May to 5 June 1926. 7 pp. 


Proceedings of the International Wheat Pool Conference at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
16-18 February 1926. Winnipeg, Man., Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Department of Publicity and Statistics, 1926. 123 pp. 

The Conference was attened by seventy delegates including: (a) for Canada 
the representatives of the Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba societies grouped 
in the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd. ; (6) for the United States, 
representatives from eight of the nine States in which an organisation exists for 
the co-operative marketing of wheat ; (c) for Australia, joint representatives of 
the co-operative wheat pools of Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales and 
Western Australia ; (d) for Russia, a representative of Centrosoyus (All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies). 

After hearing a description of the organisation and marketing methods of the 
co-operative societies represented, the Conference agreed on the following points : 
(1) that it was necessary to bring co-operative organisation in the different coun- 
tries up to the standard reached in Canada; (2) that a permanent committee 
should be set up for the preparation of future wheat pool conferences. A committee 
was immediately formed which will be presided over by Mr. C. H. BuRNELL ef 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
CORDOBA 


Ministerio de Hacienda. Direeeién general de Estadistiea. Anuario correspon- 
diente al afio 1923. Cordoba, 1925. x1 + 703 pp. 
Statistical year beok for 1923. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonivealih 
of Australia, taken for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Part XXVII. Life 
Tables. Pp. 1837-1889. 2s. 6d. Part XXVIII. Families. Pp. 1894-2012. 2s. 6d. 
Melbourne, 1925 and 1926. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Government Statistician’s Olfiee. Statistical Register of Western Australia for 
1924-25 and previous years. Perth, 1926. x1x pp. 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique agricole pour l'année 1923. 
Ensemencements, récolte et inventaire. Sofia, 1926. 95 pp. 


Agricultural statistics relating to the Kingdom of Bulgaria for 1923 ; a short 
summary and the headings to the tables are given in Bulgarian and in French. 


—— Statistique de l’enseignement dans le royaume de Bulgarie années scolaires 
1911-1912-1918-1919. Sofia, 1926. 625 pp. 

Statistics relating to education in Bulgaria during the years 1911-1912 and 
1918-1919. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Old Age Pension Systems existing in Various Countries. 
Issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, March 1926. Ottawa. 15 pp. 

A brief description of the contributory and non-contributory old-age pension 
systems in operation in twenty-four countries. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Report for the year ending 31 October 1025. 
Fredericton, 1926. 153 pp. 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Forly-seventh Annual Report of the Agricultural 
and Experimental Union, 1925. Toronto, 1926. 48 pp. 

The system of conducting experimental work in agriculture through the farmers 
of the country has been established forty years in Ontario. It is a purely volun- 
tary system, only those farmers joining in the work who make personal applica- 
tion to do so. Each experimental union consists of a director and from two to 
four members. ‘There have been 107,633 co-operative tests conducted throughout 
the Province, or an average of 2,691 per year. In 1925 there were 2,832 experi- 
menters. The movement shows a steady increase in their number. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Department of Education. Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of Edtuca- 
tion for the Year ending 31 December 1925, Charlottetown, 1926. 


ESTHONIA 

Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Loomapidamine Eestis 1924. Eesti Pollumajandus 
Vikh III. Tallinn, 1925. 105 + rx pp. 

Detailed statistics of stocks for 1924 published by the Esthonian Central Sta- 
tistical Office, including statistics supplied by the veterinary services and statis- 
tics of animal products. Headings to all the tables are given in Esthontan and in 
French ; the text is in Esthonian only. 


GERMANY 


BADEN 


Badisches Ministerium des Innern. Jahresbericht des Bodischen Gewerbeaus- 
sichtsamtes und des Badischen Bergamtes far das Jahr 1925. Karlsruhe, 1926. 226 pp. 
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Annual reports of the Industrial Inspection Service and of the Bureau of Mines 
of the State of Baden for 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic Situation in Belgium. 
By J. Picron BaGce. Together with an Annex on the Economic Situation in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Revised to February 1926. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 147 pp. 4s. 


In the report on the economic situation in Belgium attention may be drawn 
to chapters VI and VII relating respectively to legislation and administration and 
to social and labour questions. The former includes notes on the Act of 19 March 
1925 providing for the compulsory insurance of employees in commercial and 
industrial undertakings, the Royal Decree of 31 December 1924 relating to the 
application of the Miners’ Pensions Act, and the revision of legislation relating to 
farm leases, while the latter supplies information concerning family allowances, 
the eight-hour day, strikes, unemployment, housing, wholesale and retail prices, etc. 


Foreign Office. League of Nations. Thirty-ninth Session of the Council. Report 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., M.P., British Representative. 
Miscellaneous No. 4 (1926). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 16 pp. 3d. 


Mines Department. Report on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the 
Inrush of Water which occurred at the View Pit of the Montagu Colliery, Scotswood, 
Northumberland, 30 March 1925. By the Rt. Hon. H. P. MacmiLian, K.C. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 23 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics 1925. Vol. LX. 
Part 11. Report on the Agricultural Production of England and Wales. With Sum- 
maries for Great Britain and Ireland. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
Pp. 47-73. 6d. 


Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 1925. Report with Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendices. Vol. I. Report. x1v + 294 pp. 1s. Vol. II. (Parts A and B). Eoi- 
dence. 1v 4+- 1056 pp. £1.5s. Vol. III. Appendices and Index. tv + 455 pp. 15s. 
London, 1926. 


Treasury. National Insuranee Audit Department. Twelfth Report 1925. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 26 pp. 9d. 


GOLD COAST 


Mines Department. Report for the period April 1924-March 1925. Accra, 
Colonial Secretariat ; London, Crown Agent for the Colonies, 1925. 38 pp. 2s. 


INDIA 


Department of Agriculture, Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1924- 
eo Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1926. 1v + 162 p. 
Ss. 2-2 or 4s. 


_ Inaddition to a survey of scientific operations, the Review for 1924-1925 
includes the usual annual reports on agricultural education and agricultural 
¢0-0peration, with figures. A chapter on ‘ Agricultural Engineering’ is supplemented 
by tables giving the number of improved implements sold to cultivators through 
Departmental agency and the number of borings made for wells. 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Agricultural Statistics 
of India 1923-24. Vol. 1. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, Area 
under Crops, Live-Stock, Land Revenue Assessment and Harvest Prices in British 
_ Cane. Government of India Centra) Publication Branch, 1926. 81 pp. 

e. lL or 1s, 9d. 


_ Department of Edueation, Health and Lands. Annual Return of Statistics relat- 
ing tc Forest Administration in British India for the year 1923-24 (with which is 
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incorporated the Quinquennial Review, ending 31 March 1924). Calcutta, Gevern- 
ment of India Central Publication Branch, 1926. 31 pp. diagrams. Rs. 11-12 
or 19s. 












BOMBAY 

Revenue Department. Office of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Annual 
Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency (including 
Sind) for the twelve months ending 31 March 1925. Bombay, Superintendent of 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1926. 113 pp., graphs. Re. 1-11 or 3s. 









PUNJAB 

Ministry of Agriculture. Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the 
Punjab for the year ending 31 July 1925. Lahore, 1926. 40 + cx. Rs. 3-4 or 
4s, 4d. 











MEXICO 
Departamento de la Estadistiea Naeional. Annuario Estadistico 1923-1924, 
Vol. I. Comercio exterior y navigacién. 198 pp. Vol. II. Censo y demografia, vida 
economica y vida social y moral. x1 + 304 pp. Mexico, 1926. 
Statistical year book for 1923-1924; volume 1 relates to foreign trade and ship- 
ping, and volume II contains data relating to the population of Mexico for the 
period covered and the economic and social life of the country, etc. 










CHIHUAHUA 


Secretaria general de Gobierno. Seceién de Estadistiea. Boletin estadistico del 
Estado de Chihuahua, afios de 1923-1924. No. 3. Chihuahua, 1926. 179 pp. 


Statistica! report for the State of Chihuahua for the period 1923-1924. 








ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Agriculturii si Domeniilor. Directiunea generala a Indrumarilor 
agricole. Direetiunea Statisticii agrieole si a Publicatiilor. (a) Statistica pe anul 
agricol 1924-1925. Partea I. Suprafata semartaturilor din toamna 1924, si prima- 
vara 1925. Published as a supplement to the Bulefinul Agriculturii, Vol. 1V, 1925. 
51 pp. (b) Animalele domestice din Romania. Statistica pe anul 1924. Published as 
a supplement to the Buletinul Agriculturii, Vol. II, 1925. 26 pp. Bucarest, 1926. 


Agricultural statistics relating to areas under crop in the autumn of 1924 and 
the spring of 1925, and live stock in Roumania in 1924. 










SWEDEN 
Jordbruksdepartementet. Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelsen. Rdkenskapsresultat fran 
Svenska Jordbruk X Bokféringsaret 1923-1924. By Ludvig NANNESON. Malmié, 
Rohr’s Boktryckeri, 1925. 80 pp. 
The tenth annual report on accounting on Swedish farms for the year 1923- 
1924, prepared by Ludvig NANNESON by command of the Board of Agriculture. 













Stockholm, Isaac 





Kungl. Jordbruksdepartementet 1900-1925. 
Marcus’ Boktryckeri-Aktiebolag, 1925. 282 pp. 


This book has been published to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Swedish Ministry of Agriculture. In addition to an historical account of the 
Department and its work, the volume contains articles on subjects which concern 
the Ministry. An article on the question of the Agricultural High School may 
specially be mentioned. 


Minnesskrift. 














Kungl. Statistika Centralbyran. Befolkningsrérelsen aren 1915-1920. Sveriges 
Officiella Statistik. Folkmangden och dess Forindringar. Stockholm, Norstedt, 
1926. vir + 176 pp. 

Statistics relating to the population in Sweden for the period 1918-1920. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of the Interior. Office of Census and Statistics (Pretoria). Report 
on the Agricultural and Pastoral Production of the Union of South Africa 1923- 
1924. Agricultural Census, No. 7, 1924. Cape Town, Cape Times Ltd., Government 
Printers, 1926. 109 pp. 4s. 


Department of Mines and Industries. Report upon the Work of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medical Bureau for the Twelve Months ended 31 July 1924, Cape Town, Cape Times 
Ltd., Government Printers, 1926. v + 56 pp. 4s. 

The total number of clinical examinations and case investigations carried out 
by the Bureau during the period reviewed was 33,775, while a total of 24,794 radio- 
graphic film negatives were prepared. The report deals at some length on the rela- 
tions between silicosis and tuberculosis, and emphasises the value of radiography 
in the diagnosis of these diseases in their early stage. A practicable scheme, it 
is held, could be evolved which would permit a radioscopic examination at regular 
intervals of all employed labourers. This scheme would entail the establishment 
of a few centres along the Reef and/or the provision of a travelling motor installa- 
tion. The systematic and prompt removal of the “‘ carriers ’’ of tuberculous infec- 
tion which could thus be secured would, the report states, result in a saving inso- 
called “‘ compensation ” which would more than cover the expenditure entailed. 
Pending the introduction of such a scheme the report recommends the radiographic 
examination every six months of every native whose service totals five years or 
longer. 


Land and Agricultural Bank of South Afriea. Report of the Central Board for 
the Year ended 31 December 1925. Pretoria, Government Printing and Stationery 
Office, 1926. 60 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Report of the Economic and Wage Commission (1925). Cape Town, Cape Times 
Lid., Government Printers, 1926. v1 + 392 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The Economic and Wage Commission was appointed by the Union Government 
to report upon the effect of different wage and labour policies upon the opportu- 
nities of employment at a wage compatible with a civilised standard of life. The 
Commissioners were unable to submit a single text and this volume contains two 
reports, each signed by three of the six members, together with certain reservations 
of individual members. It forms an invaluable summary of the difficulties of 
white workers in South Africa, which of all countries is the one where the problem 
of the effects of cheap labour on the maintenance of civilisation is most acute. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Edueation. The Rural High School. 
Its Organisation and Curriculum. By Emery N. Ferris. Bulletin, 1925, No. 10. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v1 + 74 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Proceedinys of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 13-15 August 1925. Bulletin No. 411. 
Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. x + 161 pp. 
25 cents. 

Special mention may be made of a paper read by Mr. Leifur MAcNusson, Ameri- 
can Correspondent of the International Labour Office, on “‘ The International 
Labour Office and possibilities for American collaboration ”’. 

Other papers submitted and discussed dealt with employment (the harvest 
labour problem, and development of rehabilitation in the United States), inspec- 
tion and safety, women and children in industry (minimum wage legislation, 
migratory children in agriculture, and industrial home work), and workmen’s 
compensation. 


men Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labour 15 May 1925. Bulletin 
No. 404, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1926. 1+ 212 pp. 25 cents, 
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Women’s Bureau. Women in Oklahoma Industries. A Study of Hours, 
Wages, and Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 48. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1926. vir + 118 pp. 20 cents. 

Manufacturing industries have not yet assumed any considerable importance 
in Oklahoma, and such women as are gainfully employed there are distributed 
throughout the industries in relatively small groups. The 4,135 women included 
in the survey undertaken by the Women’s Bureau were employed in factories, 
shops, laundries, telephone exchanges, and hotels and restaurants ; over one-fourth 
of the total number were working in factories and not far from the same proportion 
in shops. 

The report shows that the State of Oklahoma occupies a middle ground as 
regards the working hours of women. Although the State law does away with 
the evil of excessively long hours, the 8-hour day standard has not made great 
progress and the 6-day week is more common than the 5% day week. 

Oklahoma, the report states, does not reach a high standard in the matter of 
wages paid to its working women. A median wage of $13 for all the white women 
surveyed indicates that one-half of these women received less and one-half received 
more than that amount. For the negro women, the median wage was $38.20. 
The median year’s earnings for the white women workers was found to be $666. 

Standards of plant equipment affecting the convenience and health of the work- 
ers are shown as not coming up to what they should be. The report supplies data 
concerning general conditions of work such as seating, lighting, ventilation, sani- 
tary and service provisions, and some information concerning the living conditions 
of the workers, home responsibilities, education, etc. 

A large number of statistical tables are included. 


—- Women in the Fruit-growing and Canning Industries in the Stale o/ 
Washington. A Study oj Hours, Wages, and Conditions. Bulletin No. 47. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 1x + 224 pp. 40 cents. 

The enquiry concerning the conditions of women employed on fruit ranches 
and in canneries in the State of Washington was undertaken by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour in the summer and autumn 
of 1923. It covered two distinct kinds of work: (1) outdoor employment, i.e. 
fruit picking and other work in the orchards ; (2) indoor labour, comprising canning 
of vegetables, fruit, salmon and clams, and sorting and packing fruit. The work 
done by the women was of short duration and seasonal, conditioned by the length 
of the harvest season and by the supply as well as the perishability of the product. 

After indicating the scope of the enquiry and the method employed, the report 
describes the districts visited and the characteristic features of the work. It gives 
a Statistical summary covering the number of women employed, their living con 
ditions and other particulars such as size of families, women’s contributions to the 
family income, etc., housing, working conditions, hours, wages, occupational his- 
tories, labour turnover in the industries surveyed, industrial accidents and diseases 
All these subjects are then dealt with in greater detail in the later chapters. Par 
ticular attention is drawn to the subject of migrant labour and to the injuries 
received by workers in fish, fruit, and vegetable canneries, more than one-fourth 
of the iniuries being attributed to tools or machines used in the preparation of the 
product for canning, and approximately one-fourth to the handling of the raw 
product. 

The report includes a large number of statistical tables and some photographs. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Ninth Annual Report, 1 July 1924 
to 30 June 1925. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 111 + 67 pp. 10 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Methods of Teaching as Applied 
Vocational Education in Agriculture. The Use of Farm Job Analyses in the Selec- 
tion and Organisation of Teaching Units in Agricultural Instruction. Bulletin No. 13, 
Agricultural Series No. 25. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v + 49 pp. 
10 cents. 


Student Teaching in Agriculture. Training through Observation and 
Student Teaching in the Land-Grant Colleges. Bulletin No. 100, Agricultura) Series 
No. 23. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. x1 + 124 pp. 15 cents. 
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NEW YORK 
Commission on Pensions. Fourth Report, 15 January 1926. Albany, 1926. 29 pp. 


Fifth Report of the Comptroller on the Operation of the State Employees’ Retire 
ment System together with Report of the Actuary on the Fifth Valuation of its Assets 
and Liabilities including an investigation of the Mortality, Service and Compensation 
Experience of Members as of 30 June 1925. Albany, 1925. 78 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Welfare. Poor Relief in Pennsylvania. A State-wide Survey. 
By Emil FRANKEL. Bulletin 21. Harrisburg, 1925. 149 pp. 


VIRGINIA 


Bureau of Labour and Industry. Twenty-eighth Annual Report for the year 
ending 30 September 1925. Richmond, Superintendent Public Printing, 1926. 
130 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abelin, Dr. J. and Waldshurger, Dr. J. Beitrdge zu den Erndhrungs- Verhdltnissen 
bernischer Arbeiter- und Beamtenfamilien in der Nachkriegszeil. Reprint from the 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fir Gesundheitspflege, 1926. Zurich. 54 pp. 


A study on the question of nutrition after the war among workers’ and civil 
servants’ families in the canton of Berne. 


Across Borderlines. Compiled by Florence Brewer BorckEeL. Foreword by 
Augustus O. THomas. Books of Goodwill, Vol. Il. Washington, National Council 
for Prevention of War, 1926. wi + 151 pp. 

A selection of short articles, poems, and songs, together with a list of subjects 
for essays and discussions and a short bibliography, intended, the compiler states, 
“to suggest to those growing up in the interdependent world of to-day, the need 
for new ways of co-operation, and the daring and intelligence which their discovery 
demands ”’. 

Among the articles included may be mentioned one on “ International Organi- 
sation ” describing the Permanent Court of Internationa! Justice, the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation. 


Advani, Gopal. Etude sur la vie rurale dans le Sind (Inde), avec un appendice 
sur la comparaison avec le Languedoc méditerranéen. Thesis. Second edition. Mont- 
pellier, Librairie nouvelle, 1926. 98 pp., plates. 

The author shows how the hot and arid climate of Sind, together with the geo- 
graphical position of the country, which has exposed it to wave after wave of in- 
vasion from the north and west, has brought about considerable backwardness of 
cultivation. A description of the implements used shows how primitive is their 
type. The difficulties encountered by official agencies in popularising better 
types are noted. The consequence of these conditions is under-cultivation and 
therefore under-employment, resulting in poverty, for a large number of cultiva- 
tors. The author helieves in the revival of village crafts as a part remedy. The 
necessity of an irrigation policy is clearly demonstrated. 


Arnot, R. Page. History of the Labour Research Department. London, Labour 
Research Department, 1926. 62 pp. 

This aecount of the origin, organisation and activities of the Labour Research 
Department includes in the appendices the present constitution of the association 
and a list of its publications. 


Aub, J., Fairhall, L. T., Minot, A. S., and Reznikoff, P. Lead Poisoning. With 
a chapter on The Prevalence of Industrial Lead Poisoning in the United States 
by Alice Hamiton. Medicine Monographs, Vol. VII. Baltimore, The William and 
Wilkins Company, 1926. x + 265 pp. $1. 

The monograph deals with the biological problems involved in lead poisoning 
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and discusses in some detail recent work undertaken in connection with this aspect 
of the disease. The first part, devoted to the chemical problems associated with 
lead in the organism, deals with the detection and estimation of lead in organic 
material, the physico-chemical behaviour of lead compounds, transportation and 
deposition of lead in the body, and the reaction of lead in the body Curing absorp- 
tion, storage and excretion. 

In the second part the authors discuss the literature of the gross. and micro- 
scopic pathology (pathological anatomy and histology, and the significance of 
lesions). In the third they consider physiological problems : effects of lead on bicod 
cells and on germ cells, the lead line, lead colic, nervous reactions, and meningo- 
encephalopathy. : 

Finally, the clinical picture is given and an outline of the methods of treatment. 

In the chapter on the prevalence of industrial lead poisoning in the United States, 
contributed by Dr. Alice Hamilton, the latter concludes that a medical examination 
of all lead workers at regular intervals is essential. A bibliography of 500 works 
completes the volume. 




















Beck, Frédérie de. Le commerce international de la laine. Genéve, Société coopé- 
rative d’impression, 1926. 208 pp. 

A detailed study on the international wool trade containing a considerable 
amount of statistical information. 







Bernhardi, Theodor. Versuch einer Kritik der Griinde die fiir grosses und Kleines 
Grundeigentum angefihrt werden. With an introduction by Dr. Karl Dima. Second 
edition. Leipzig, Wiegandt, 1925. xtv + 666 pp. 

This is the reprint of an early classical work on agricultural economics, origi- 
nally published in 1848. The ostensible subject handled — the relative meriis 
of the large and the small property — by no means occupies the whole of the book, 
which is largely taken up with a criticism of the Ricardian theory of rent. On 
the subject of the large and the small property Bernhardi’s knowledge of the 
European conditions of his time, together with his sound commonsense, enabled 
him to arrive at judgments which may be said still to hold : in his opinion the con- 
tinued subsistence of more than one typical size of property is advantageous to 
most national economics. The introduction by Dr Karl Diehl is of value. 















Boerenbond helge ou Ligue des paysans. Exercice 1924. Rapport présenté sucrinc- 
tement a l’ Assemblée générale du 1 juin 1925 4 Louvain par Le Chanoine LuyrGat- 
RENS, Secrétaire-général. Louvain, Wouters-Ickx, 1925. 136 pp. 


The Boerenbond belge or Peasants’ Alliance of Belgium is among the most 
important of the voluntary agricultural organisations in Europe. Established in 
1890, on a definite religious basis, it has gradually increased its membership until in 
1924 it could count 1,133 ‘ guilds ’ or branches and a membership of 98,706 persons 
(excluding the districts of Eupen and Malmédy), an increase of nearly 40 branches 
and 5,000 members over the preceding year. Its popular weekly publication, 
De Boer: Le Paysan, has a circulation of about 100,000, and a scientific publica- 
tion, Onze Ploeg, one of nearly 3,500. Its legal advisory service gave 597 verbal 
and 374 written consultations in that year, and its analytical service made 1,465 
analyses. These facts are sufficient to indicate the extent of the work carried on. 

The present report gives full particulars, both of the educational work under- 
taken and of the extensive financial and economic activities of the Alliance. Thus, 
te take only a single item, 49 new credit and savings bank branches were estab- 
lished during the year, bringing the total number up to 912. 

A special section is devoted to the League of Farmwomen, or Women’s Insti- 
tutes, the first movement of its kind in Europe started in Belgium during 1511. 
There were in 1924, 536 branches and a total membership of 56,224. 


















Bonn, M.J. Amerika und sein Problem. Munich, Meyer und Jessen, 1925. 176 pp. 
A study on the United States and the problem of Americanisation. 










Brown, J. W. World Migration and Labour. Report presented .to the World 
Migration Congress, London, 1926. Vol. I. Amsterdam, International Federation 
ef Trade Unions, 1926. 205 pp. Stacy 
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Provisional edition of a report prepared by one of the secretaries of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions for submission to the Congress of 22-26 June 
1926, organised by that Federation in conjunction with the Labour and Socialist 
International in London. The report will be issued in permanent form after the 
Congress. 

It contains a historical survey of migration throughout the world and a sec- 
tion on migration and occupation. In the introduction Mr. Brown, after a brief 
examination of migration from the labour, economic, political and social points of 
view, says that, while migration has been a powerful factor in the progress of the 
world hitherto, the population of the world has grown so large that migration tends 
to take on the character of a wild rush for the good places still left. ‘The nations 
of the world must, while there is still time, find some means of settlement along 
just and pacific lines and international labour must throw the weight of its influence 
in the councils of the nations on the side of such a settlement. Otherwise the whole 
civilisation of the world may be doomed to destruction. 


Bullo, Gustave. Piano regolatori di borgate e villaggi industriali. Reprinted 
from the Bollettino della Cotoniera, 1926. Milan, Associazione Cotoniera Italiana. 
19 pp. 

Short study on the need of systematic planning of small towns and villages 
with a view to decentralisation or the transfer of a part of the industrial popula- 
tion from urban to rural areas. 


Birger, Dr. Otto. Argentinien, Land, Volk und Wirtschaft, Ein Fdhrer far 
Handel, Industrie und Auswanderung. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1924. vit + 328 pp., illustr., map and diagrams. 

The book is a very complete compendium of information on the geographical, 
climatic, industrial, and commercial situation of the Argentine Republic. The 
author has a considerable knowledge of South America and has already written on 
other South American States. He makes full use of the most authoritative works 
on his subject, citing statistics to illustrate his statements. The subjects he deals 
with include natural resources, climate, population, history and constitution, a 
topographical description by district, mining, agriculture and land tenure, industry 
and manufacture, commerce, transport and export problems, currency, banking 
and credit, and immigration. In presenting his book the author no doubt has in 
mind the European, and particularly the German, prospective immigrant. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Twelfth Annual Report for the year ending 
31 December 1925. Submitted by the Executive Committee to the Trustees 12 March 
1926. Edinburgh. 109 pp. 


Centralforbundet for Secialt Arbete. Social Handbok. Oversikt av offentligt och 
enskilt samhdltsarbete i Sverige. Edited by G. H. von Kocu. Stockholm, Hokerberg, 
1925. 480 pp. 

This issue of the “ Social Handbook ”’ is planned on the same lines as the first 
edition, published by the Swedish Central Association for Social Work in 1908, 
which gave a general account of social activity and its organisation in Sweden, 
and, as the first work of its kind, received a general welcome. No survey of simi- 
lar scope or importance has been published since; this new edition, therefore, 
completely revised and much enlarged in order to cope with the enormous progress 
of social reform and legislation during the last twenty years, may lay claim to equal 
attention. 

The editor of the Social Handbook, Mr. G. H. von Kocu of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, is one of the foremost Swedish experts on social questions. He has been 
assisted in his work by an editorial committee consisting of the President of the 
Association, Mr. Rinman, Dr. G. Huss, Director-General of the Swedish Social 
Board, and some forty experts. 

The introductory chapter, entitled “ Some starting points of social policy ’’, 
eontains an essay on “ Social policy and economics ” by Dr. E. Sommaarin, Profes- 
sor of Economics in the University of Lund, and one on “ Social questions from 
the point of view of racial biology’, by Dr. J. V. HuLTKRANTz, Professor in the 
University of Uppsala. The main substance of the book is divided into fifteen 
sections. 
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The subjects dealt with include: labour protection, the wage earner and the 
community, the cost of living in Sweden, social insurance, public systems of relief 
and protection, vocational training, co-operation, the land question, housing, and 
the International Labour Organisation. 

Recourse to experts in each of the fields dealt with has made this survey a 
standard work. Its use is much facilitated by an excellent index. Suggestions 
for further study are given in the list of sources at the end of each chapter. Both 
in this and in the earlier handbook foreign conditions have been considered only 
where this was indispensable for throwing light on the history of the question dealt 
with. It may be added that the account of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is somewhat meagre. 


Chemistry in Agriculture. Edited by Joseph F. CHAMBERLAIN and C. A. Browne. 
New York, The Chemical Foundation, 1926. x1 + 384 pp., illustr. $1. 

Sixteen chapters, contributed by members of the staff of various agricultural 
experiment stations, colleges, or agricultural departments in universities in the 
United States, describe the function of chemistry in promoting farming operations. 
The chapters are well written and well planned, the processes of agriculture being 
traced in successive articles dealing with ‘ Crops and the Soil ’, ‘ Soil Fertility ’, etc., 
and various important crop types, such as ‘ Cereals’, ‘Sugar and Sugar Crops’, 
* Fruit and Vegetables’. A description is then given of the problems involved 
in the final utilisation of agricultural products as human or animal food in chapters 
entitled ‘ Vitamins in Human and Animal Nutrition’, ‘ Meat in its Relation to 
Human Nutrition and Agriculture’, etc. The book is apparently designed as 
introductory reading to an extension course in agriculture or to first-year classes 
in an agricultural college. 


Conditions sociales en Finlande. Helsingfors, Government Printer. 150 pp. 
A translation in French of a number of articles which appeared in a work of 
three volumes published in Finnish and in Swedish, 1923 to 1925, and which will 
shortly be issued in English under the title Finland, the country, its people and in- 


stilutions. The articles selected deal with the labuur movement, labour legislation, 
labour conditions, conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, unemploy- 
ment and its prevention, social welfare, social insurance and the agricultural ques- 
tion. The pamphlet includes some photographs of the Helsingfors Permanent 
Exhibition organised for the promotion of labour protection and thrift among the 
working’ classes. 


Condliffe, J. B. and Tocker, A. H. Changing Price Levels. Their Ejject on the 
Economic Development of New Zealand. Reprinted from The N.Z. Accountants’ 
Journal. Wellington. 24 pp., graphs. 


Elliott, Sydmey R. Co-operative Store-keeping. Eighty Years of Constructive 
Revolution. Introduction by Margaret Llewelyn Davies. London, The Labour 
Publishing Company, 1925. 96 pp. 1s. 


Federazione Nazionale Fascista dei Costruttori Edili ed Imprenditori di Opere 
Pubbliche e Private (Milano). La Battaglia della Casa. Piacenza, Societa Tipogra- 
fica Editoriale Porta, 1926. vii + 255 pp. 

A number of articles published in the journal of the Italian Fascist Federation 
of Builders and Contractors and memoranda relating to the erection of workmen's 
dwellings from 1921 to March 1926 are brought together in this volume published 
on the occasion of the sixth Congress of the Federation. It records the work of 
the organisation and the legislative action taken by the Italian Government in 
connection with the housing question. 


Ferenezi, Dott. J. L’ispezione degli emigranti a bordo dei piroscafi. Capodis- 
tria, Edizioni di * Economia”, 1926. Pp. 212-220. 

Dr. Ferenezi outlines in this short study the various problems connected with 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship, the question dealt with by the Eighth 
Session of the International Labour Conference. He recalls the reasons which led 
to the institution of the inspection service in Italy which has served as a model for 
similar services in other European countries. Finally, he examines possible solu- 
tions of the question of the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. 
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Foster, W. T. and Catehings, W. The Dilemma of Thrift. Reprinted from the 
Allantic Monthly, April, 1926. Newton, Mass., Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research. 29 pp. 

A brief statement of the main argument of Profits, a book by the same authors 
which was analysed in the June 1926 number of the Review. 


Grain Dealers’ National Association. Co-operation in the United Slates. Based 
on Official Sources. Designed as a Text-book on Co-operation for Farmers, Bankers, 
Students, Editors and others. Showing the Advantages and Limitations ef Co-opera- 
tion. Tolede, Ohio, 1925. 126 pp. 50 cents. 


Grosseinkaulsgesellschaft Deutscher Consumvereine. 32. Jahresberichi iber das 
Geschdfisjahr 1925. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 
1926. 76 pp. 

Annual report of the Wholesale Society of the German Distributive Co-opera- 
tive Societies for 1925. At 31 December of that year the central organisation 
included 894 societies ; the turnover for the period covered was 228,169,471 marks ; 
4,327 workers were employed. 


Gutenberg-Bund, Christlicher Gewerkschaft Deutscher Buehdrueker. Geschdjts- 
bericht 1925. Berlin. 48 pp. 

Annual report of the German Christian Compositors’ and Printers’ Union for 
1923. 


Henseleit, Dr. Gertrud. Das weibliche Arbeitsinspektorat in Deutschland und 
in England. Berlin, Verlag Julius Springer, 1926. vi + 154 pp. 7.50 marks. 

A new edition, partly re-written and somewhat abbreviated, of a well-decu- 
mented thesis in which the author deals with the inspection of labour conditions 
of women workers and the women’s labour inspectorate in Germany and in England. 
After an examination of the legal provisions relating to the protection of women 
workers in Germany, the author recalls the different stages of the movement in 
fayour of the appointment of women inspectors and the results attained. She then 
describes the organisation of the women’s inspection services in Germany and in 
England and concludes with a critical analysis of recent efforts to perfect it. 


Hudson, Manley 0. Contemporary Development of International Law. An address 
before the Second Conference of Teachers of International Law, 25 April 1925. 
Washington, D.C. 14 pp. 

This short article is written in Professor Hudson’s usual interesting manner, 
and in it he makes an appeal to the members of his profession to bend their ener 
gies towards supplying contemporary international law with the philosophical 
basis that it so urgently requires. 


Landéxenomiske Driftsbureau. Underségelser over Landbrugets Drifisforhold 
VIII. Regnskabsresultater fra danske Landbrug i Aaret 1923-1924, Copenhagen, 
1925. 203 pp. 

The eighth report on Danish farm accounts in 1923-1924 published by the 
Economic Farm Bureau. 


Lasorsa, Giovanni. J problemi tecnici della stabilizzazione monetaria secondo 
l'esperienza tedesca. Capodistria, Edizioni di ‘“‘ Economia’”’, 1926. Pp. 194-211. 


Short study on the technical problems of monetary stabilisation based on the 
German experiment. 


Maupas, Albert. Une petite ferme allemande. Doctrines et pratiques agricoles 
@’ Outre-Rhin. Preface by M. Brétienrére. Second edition revised and brought 
up to date. Paris, Librairie agricole de la Maison rustique, 1925. 140 pp. 6 frs. 


Mr. Maupas’ monograph, of special interest to farmers of small and medium 
size properties, embodies the results of his observations during the time spent as 
prisoner of war at a small farm in Westphalia. Confined as it is to a restricted 
area, his study is nevertheless extremely interesting and shows the advantage which 
could be derived from encouraging such studies. The author describes the tech- 
nical and economic organisation of the farm, which he considers to be typical of 
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its kind, buildings, methods of culture, live stock and agricultural machinery. 
In the appendix he shows how information concerning agricultural methods is 
disseminated in Germany, dwelling more particularly on agricultural education, 
chambers of agriculture, experimental stations and other agricultural organisations. 


Mills, L. A. British Malaya: 1824-1867. Appendix by C. I. BLaapen. Vol. III, 
Part II of the Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Novem- 
ber 1925. Singapore and London. 338 pp. 

This monograph, presented under a modest form, is a well-written and well- 
documented history of British Malaya which supplies a notable gap in published 
material on the little known story of the coming of European civilisation into 
south-eastern Asia. As such it merits special note, particularly in its chapters on 
Malay piracy and its suppression, on the policy of the East India Company, and 
on the epic of Rajah Brooke in Sarawak. The part played by Chinese immigrants 
in the development of Malaya is well described, and the material provided on 
this subject is calculated to correct a number of false impressions. 

The history concludes with the transfer of British Malaya from the India Office 
to the Colonial Office, but the reader would be grateful for a continuation of the 
story and in particular for a study of modern industrial and economic conditions 
in these now settled and profitable regions. A very extensive bibliography and a 
number of interesting documents in appendices add to the value of the book. 


Mitchell, Waldo F. The Uses of Bank Funds. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. xiv + 181 pp. $2. 

A chapter on rural credit legislation contains a short but perspicuous descrip- 
tion of the land credit institution in the United States established by the Agricul- 
tural Credit Act of 1923. 


Miadenatz Gromoslavy. Problemele actuale ale miscdrii cooperative mondiale. 
Reprint from Arhiva pentru stiinta si reforma sociala, sixth year, No..1-2. Buca- 
rest, Cultura nationala, 1926. 29 pp. 

A short study on the international co-operative movement. 


Northern States’ Co-operative League. Year Book 1925. Minneapolis, Minn., 
1925. 112 pp. 

The first issue of an annual of consumers’ co-operative societies in the North 
Central States of the United States. 


Rees, J. Morgan. Unemployment as an International Problem. London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1926. xv + 188 pp. 

A compilation of facts intended to emphasise the close interrelation between 
political and economic factors and to show how these have led to the unemploy- 
ment from which nearly all countries have suffered since the war. Part I gives 
a brief survey of the political and economic situation resulting from the Peace 
Treaties and particularly of their effects on foreign trade. : 

Part II, on the fluctuations of unemployment from 1914 to 1924, is compiled 
almost entirely from the publications of the International Labour Office. The 
author considers “‘ that these valuable records have not received the publicity they 
deserve”’ and therefore summarises their contents. He follows closely the arrange- 
ment ‘and conclusions of Unemployment 1920-1923 (Studies and Reports, Series C, 
No. 8). While agreeing as to the effect of price changes on employment, he sug- 
gests that foreign trade had a greater influence than is assigned to it in the Office 
report, the important factor being changes in the nature rather than in the volume 
ef exports. He concludes by advocating international stabilisation of prices and 
control of raw materials. 


Seharf, Adolf. Pachtrecht und Pdchterschutz in Oésierreich. Agrarsozialistische 
Bicherei Nr. 3, herausgegeben von der Agrarpolitischen Kommission der Deutsch- 
ésterreichischen Sozialdemokratie. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener Volkerbuchhand- 
hung, 1925. 47 pp. 

This valuable little book outlines the history of tenancy legislation in Austria. 
The text of the Austrian Civil Code where it relates to tenancy is given together 
with an analysis of amendments introduced since the revolution. Finally the 
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views of the Austrian Social Democratic Party in this connection are set out. 
The Party demands that special legislation be incorporated in the Civil Code to 
maintain and protect the tenant of a family-holding. 


Sehnee, Dr. Heinrich. German Colonisation Past and Future; the Truth about 
the German Colonies. Introduction by William Harbutt Dawson. London, George 
Allen and Unwin. 176 pp., illustr. 


Dr. Schnee’s experience in New Guinea, Samoa and the former German East 
Africa entitle him to write with authority on the administration of colonies, and the 
value of his previously published works on colonial questions, particularly the Ger- 
man Colonial Lexikon, has been widely recognised. The subject matter of the 
present volume is hardly well indicated by the title : it is virtually the story of the 
loss of the German colonies, an attempt to reply to criticism (of a war-propaganda 
kind) which has been levelled against the former German administrations, and a 
criticism of the present administrations under the mandate system. Dr. Schnee 
may perhaps be forgiven for at times replying to war propaganda arguments by 
similar over-statements of his own case, but his book would have gained in autho- 
rity if it had been less frankly propagandist in its turn. The chapters on “ The 
Treatment of the Native”, and ‘The Question of Slavery and Forced Labour”’ 
are somewhat disappointing ; they do not indicate that the author has any solutions 
to offer to the more difficult among the problems in this connection which the Man- 
datory or other Colonial Powers have to face. Rather they are a reply to criticism 
of German methods which is of the nature of a tu quoque, and is not helpful. Ina 
further chapter making comparisons between German and Mandate Rule, Dr. 
Schnee puts forward much justified criticism of the latter, and occasionally gives 
credit to the Mandatory Powers for success achieved. ‘‘ What the Natives really 
want ” is a chapter claiming that the return to Germany of the colonies is demanded 
by their populations, and a final chapter argues that the peace of the future will be 
endangered unless this be done. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected that much indication of constructive colo- 
nial policy shou!d be found in this work, given its propagandist nature, but it seems 
regrettable that so much space should have been devoted to the “‘ colonial guilt ’’, 
first of Germany in the eyes of her enemies, and secondly of these latter in the eyes 
of Dr. Schnee. 


Sehrader, Hermann. Die landwirischaftliche Unfallversicherung, nach dem 
Zweiten Gesetz iiber Aenderungen in der Unfallversicherung vom 14.7.1925. Hand- 
ausgabe ‘der Reichsversicherungsordnung, fir die Praxis der landwirtschaftlichen 
Unfallversicherung, mit Erlduterungen des Gesetzes vom 14.7.1925. Berlin, Parey, 
1926. xv + 395 pp. 


This book sets forth all those portions of the German Federal Insurance Order 
of 1911 relating to compensation for industrial accidents in agriculture together 
with subsequent amendments up to and including the Act of 14 July 1925. A 
useful commentary is appended in the form of observations on each section of the 
Order. 


Sehweizerischer Gewerbeverband. 46. Jahresbericht 1925. Berne. vu + 112 pp. 
Annual report of the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts for 1925. 


Seiss, Dr. H. Das Wesen der Gesellschaft und des Staates. Grundriss einer neuen 
Geselischajts-, Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie. Beiheft Nr. 19 fir die Mitglieder der 
Internationalen Vereinigung fir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie. Berlin- 
Grunewald, Dr. Walther Rothschild, 1926. xr + 89 pp. 


In. this study on the nature of society and the State, the author attempts te 
lay the foundation of a new philosophy. 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts 1926. Forty-first year of issue. New 
York, “The World”’. 886 pp. 50 cents. : 

The 1926 issue of this valuable compendium of general information includes, 
in the section devoted to labour, a short article on the International Labour Office, 
its organisation, aims and activities, by Leifur MaGNusson. 

Other articles on labour questions supply information concerning the growth 
of labour banks, co-operative societies in the United States, trade union member- 
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ship of the world, the American Federation of Labour, and strikes and lockouts 
in the United States. 


Siediungswissensehatftlichen Arbeitsgemeinsehaft. Schicksalsfragen des Woh- 
nungs- und Siedlungswesens. Eine Vortragsreihe. Berlin, Hackebeil, 1925. 156 pp- 


Through collaboration between various interested organisations a series of 
lectures by experts on settlement and housing reform was arranged in the winter 
of 1924-1925 in Berlin. These lectures have been published under the title ‘* Land 
Settlement and Housing Reform: their Decisive Factors”. One of them deals 
with the possibility of a new land settlement or colonisation scheme in the eastern 
part of Germany. In the others the question of “ decentralisation ” is discussed, 
or how to transfer a portion of the population, and a part of industry, to the coun- 
try, in order to overcome the housing and transportation problems arising out of 
the rapid growth of towns. The ideal aimed at is a movement of no less than from 
12 to 15 million persons. The financial difficulties connected with the building 
of separate dwellings for such masses is not ignored, but it is pointed out that, by 
creating settlements with an area large enough to allow an economic and very 
intensive cultivation of plots, i.e. through horticulture (market-gardening), the 
creation of such houses is financially justifiable. The money would be spent not 
only in giving the holder and his family a comfortable dwelling, but also-in aug- 
menting total agricultural and horticultural output in the country. 


Thilo, Hans Ludwig. Die Modglichkeiten landwirtschaftlicher Betdtigung in 
Rio Grande do Sul in Siid-Brasilien. Verlag der *‘ Briicke zur Heimat ’”’. Leipzig, 
R. Streller, 1925. 68 pp. 

A short descriptive handbook on the conditions of agricultural settlement in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil, written for prospective German colonists. 
Contains a good deal of practical information. 


Verbend van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland. Jaarversiag 
1925. Rotterdam, 1926. 96 pp. 
Annual report of the Netherlands Union of Intellectual Workers for 1925. 


Volksfairsorge Gewerkschaftlich-Genossenschaftliche Versicherungsaktiengesel! 
sehaft. Rechenschaftsbericht iber das Geschdftsjahr 1925 vorgelegt und genehmigi 
in der Generalversammlung am 4. Mai 1926. Hamburg. 25 pp. 

Financial report of the Trade Union and Co-operative Insurance Fund o! 
Hamburg for 1925. 


Wallace, Henry C. Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer. New York and London, 
The Century Company. xtx + 232 pp. 


Zarins, A. Patérétéju Kooperacija (sakara ar 80 gadu jubileju). Riga, Latvijas 
Patérét4ju Biedribu Savieniba, 1926. 78 pp. 

Short study on the distributive co-operative movement, its results in Great 
Britain and the present position of the movement in Latvia. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch 1926. Vierundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang. Erster Band. Hamburg, 1926. xv + 668 pp. 

The first volume of the year book of the Central Union of German Distributive 
Co-operative Societies contains 138 statistical tables and a considerable amount of 
information on the development of the union and affiliated organisations: audit- 
ing societies, co-operative distributive societies, co-operative labour and pro- 
ducers’ associations, wholesale societies, co-operative publishing societies, co- 
operative societies for the manufacture of clothing, the Joint Insurance Society 
of Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, the Mutual Insurance Society of 
the Central Union, the Organisation for Education in Co-operation, etc. The volume 
contains, in addition, data relating to the co-operative movement in Germany 
together with notes concerning each important federation. 
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Nickel, Karl Eugen. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft 1924-1925. Céthen-Anhalt, 
1925. 112 pp. 

— Neues systematisches Lehrbuch der gesamten Wirt:chiftswissenschaft. Erster 
Band. Begriff Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Wirtschaftswissens:haftliche Methodenlehre 
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